OF GREEN BAY 
A CENTENNIAL 


PICTURE IDENTIFICATION 


COVER (beginning lower left, clockwise); 1, St. Francis Xavier Cathedral, Green Bay, 
Romanesque style, begun in 1876, renovated in 1959, featuring Johann Schmitt’s “The 
Crucifixion”; 2, Perrot monstrance, enshrined at the Neville Public Museum, Green Bay, 
gift of Nicholas Perrot to mission of St. Francis Xavier, De Pere, 1686, 3, St. Paul Church, 
Combined Locks, relocated and dedicated, 1964; 4, St. Odile Church, Thiry Daems, con- 
temporary; 5, St. Bernadette School, Appleton, Franciscan Sisters of Christian Charity, 1968. 


TITLE PAGE (beginning lower left, clockwise): 1, St. Mary Church, Tisch Mills, Diamond 
Jubilee, 1931; 2, St. Joseph, Oconto, Holy Hour, 1951; 3, Nicolet Statue, Red Banks, gift to 
Wisconsin by her school children, 1939-1940; 4, Holy Martyrs of Gorcu: 


: m Cemetery, Green 
Bay, contemporary; 5, St. Mary Hospital, Green Bay, Sacred Heart Seminary volunteer 
workers, 1968. 


A contrast in episcopal horizons, but not in zeal, is evident in the confirmation tour of Bishop 
Joseph Fox to Pembine, Dunbar and Goodman with Fathers John Husslein and M. J. Coutlee 
and laymen in 1910, and the international flavor of Bishop John Grellinger’s presence at 4 


Vatican II (1962-1965). 


A Century of Grace 


“In the visible Church, grace is 
given an earthly habitation and a 
name... Christ’s victorious saving 
presence is recognized and 
celebrated .. . the invisible mystery 
of the Church achieves its history.” 


Near the Nicolet statue at Red Banks, on Highw 
57, 15 miles northeast of Green Bay, hig State 
Historical Society erected this marker in 1957. In 
his _dedicatory prayer, Msgr. Joseph Marx con- 
cluded, “As men motor past this monument, may 
Nicolet’s life be an inspiration to them and may 
his dying words, as he disappeared in the stormy 
waters of the St. Lawrence River, re-echo among 
these hills, ‘I am going to God. ” 


Representing the growth of institutions and parishes are St. Joseph Home for Children, 


‘Green Bay, and Holy Innocents Parish, Manitowoc. 


The former, at first an academy 


established by Bishop Melcher in 1868 and staffed by Ursuline nuns of St. Louis, was re- 
located in 1894 under the direction of the Notre Dame Sisters. The latter, founded in 


1932, dedicated its church in 1951. 


At a time when so many abdicate the past, eschew 
history and damn tradition, this graphic review of a cen- 
tury of grace will bring home the truth that we are what 
we were and we will be what we now choose to become. 
A Diocese, a “local Church,” is more than part of the 
whole Church: it is the Church Catholic “writ small.” 
It incarnates Christ in its own native flesh. God’s Son 
forms His Body among the water and soil and trees, 
in the proud history, the composite culture and the 
disparate peoples of Green Bay. Our local Church is, 
then, the living incarnate Body of Jesus. This book, 
echoing on its pages the 1968 collective Pastoral of the 
American Bishops, challenges us to appreciate our past, 
to engage our present and to move with continuity, 
vision and purpose into our new century. 


The Diocese 
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The future of the Church is always in its young, 
like these Spanish-speaking children on their con- 
firmation day. The ‘apostolate to these migrants has 
been directed by Fathers Cornelius Moynihan 
(1948), Richard Gilsdorf (1957) and Anthony Dolski 
(1966), with its main centers at Wautoma, Sturgeon 
Bay and Oconto. In the most active years, about 
15,000 souls have been cared for in the Diocese. 


“The Church as it yet may be, 
however different its style or 
developed its structures, will be the 
tree essentially present when first 
the mustard seed began to sprout.” 


The Diocese 


The first priest ordained (1834) for the Diocese of De- 
troit, which then included Wisconsin, Belgian-born 
Father Florimond Joseph Bonduel, labored so well in 
the spirit both of his Jesuit predecessors and of the 
developing local church that at the time of his death 
in 1861 he had earned from Pope Pius IX the title 
“Apostolic Missionary.” (Left) On the court house lawn 
in Green Bay stands a heroic monument of Bedford 
stone sculptured by Sidney Bedore, a native son. Un- 
veiled in 1931, “The Spirit of the Northwest” includes 
Father Claude Allouez, 17th century Jesuit missionary; 
Nicholas Perrot, early fur trader; and an Indian brave. 


Among the pioneer parishes of the Diocese, St. 
John, Little Chute, is the second oldest, 
founded in December, 1835, by Father Theo- 
dore Van den Broek, O.P. By 1851 the parish 
buildings included the church, rectory, and 
school pictured above. 


: Its Roots 


The roots of a mighty tree are invisible except 
when exposed by patient digging. This chapter explores 
the dim prehistory of our Diocese. It is a breath-taking, 
though necessarily sketchy, penetration back 7500 years 
to the earliest known indigenous Indian cultures, whose 
posterity reminds us of hidden millenia. We witness the 
bold advent of the whiteman in 1634 and the first sowing 
of the seed of faith by blackrobed Jesuits. Thenceforth 
the more clearly recorded drama of white settlement is 
twofold: secular and spiritual. While the worldly for- 
tunes of the settlers waxed, the seedling of the faith 
suffered setbacks. After a century of dormancy it was 
revived — almost miraculously — by heroic figures of 
missionary zeal. Humble churches were built at great 
sacrifice in strategic places across the wilderness. Our 
story is studded with evocative names: Bonduel, Van 
den Broek, Badin, Richard, Mazzuchelli, and many more. 
New European peoples came, enriching the native 
splendor of the land. And these came, for the most part, 
not to exploit, but to fulfill; not only for self, but with 
a faith to share. By 1868 the young Church had become 
viable and individual: the Diocese was established. Its 
prehistory had ended and its history, the burden of this 
centennial book, began. Let us not forget that even 
before the roots, came the Seed. Carried from afar, it 
was “Other.” But it thrust into the primal earth whose 
peculiar chemistry is caught up into the tree itself, 
affecting it, supporting it. The wonder is that all we 
behold today was present in the potency of that divine 
but microscopic Seed when first planted and rooted in 
our proud and much loved soil. 


Nicolet’s 1000 mile canoe voyage from Montreal to Red Banks 
was completed only 14 years after the Pilgrim landing at Plymouth 
Rock. This landfall in 1634 is commemorated in Edwin Willard 
Deming’s painting, in the possession of the State Historical 
Society. 


‘“‘Man is made, from his first 
breath, in the image of God. He 
awaits from the beginning that 
further expression of the divine 
image in the Word that would 
be made flesh.”’ 


Nicolet and the ‘People of The Sea’ 


From earliest times, northeastern Wisconsin’s re- 
sources have attracted three Indian culture groups: the 
Old Copper Culture, the Woodland and the Upper 
Mississippi. 

While 26 tribes have lived in our state, Nicolet 
found only the Winnebago and the Menominee. By 
1660 they were joined by the Sauk, Fox, Mascouten, 
Kickapoo, Potawatomi, Miami and Illinois. 9 eee 

In 1634 about 12,000 Indians dwelt in the state, a OLD COPPER CULTURE © tts 


number multiplied several times before the arrival of CEMETERY 
French Jesuits and fur traders in 1660. Interestingly, 
their population in 1960 was 14,000, a slow but contin- 
uing increase in recent decades. 

With the shift from fur trading to lumbering, agri- 
culture and mining, the arrival of thousands of land- 
grabbing whites necessitated treaties and tribal boun- 
daries. In 11 treaties between 1829-48, the Indians 
surrendered all their lands in Wisconsin except for their 
reservations; thus most moved on further west: the Kick- 
apoo, Winnebago and Potawatomi, to Nebraska, Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Mexico. Remaining today are a few 
Potawatomie and Chippewa, and the Menominee nation. 
Ironically, beginning in 1822, from the East came the 
Oneida, Brothertown and Stockbridge - Munsee tribes. 
Besides, their presence is ghosted in place names like 
Oconto, Aniwa, Antigo, and Poysippi. 
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Historian Henry Campbell writes, “Few incidents 
in American history equal in daring and in romantic 
interest Nicolet’s voyage to the very heart of Wisconsin 
in the year 1634.” This explorer came to New France in 
1618 at the age of 20, when Governor Samuel de Cham- 
plain recruited him as an interpreter. Having more than 
satisfied his superior’s expectations, Nicolet was assigned 
the arduous task of discovering the existence of the 
“Men of the Sea.” With Huron guides he set out 
along the northern shore of Lake Huron, through the 
Straits of Mackinac and along the shores of Lake 
Michigan to Green Bay. Most historians locate his land- 
ing at Red Banks; some few believe he ascended the Fox 
River as far as the largest Winnebago village on Doty 
Island, a spot now marked in Smith Park, Menasha. 
Though Nicolet did not establish a permanent settle- 
ment, he made a treaty, beginning friendly relations be- 
tween the French and the natives. 

For the next 20 years no more whitemen journeyed 
to Wisconsin. Then in 1656 and 1658, Radisson and 
Groseilliers, in the name of the new governor, accom- 
panied Ottawa tribesmen to make trade arrangements 
with the Indians. In 1656 they beached at “the great 
lake of the stinkings,” Green Bay, and explored the 
territory southward. " 

Later Radisson wrote, “Where there is lucre, there 
are plenty of men to be had.” There were, though, 
others to come, not seeking wealth but bringing sal- 
vation. 


Menominee Indian girls pray before the Shrine of the Pieta in St. Anthony 
Church, Neopit. Few of the Indian tribes once native to Wisconsin have 
survived the presence of the whiteman. The Menominee, however, 
predominantly Catholic, have settled mainly in Neopit and Keshena in 
Menominee County. (Left): The earliest known people to inhabit north- 
eastern North America were the Old Copper Culture of Wisconsin. One 
of the burial sites is marked one-half mile west of Oconto. (Upper right): 
Various Indian uprisings against the boundary violations of newly arrived 
miners terminated in the surrender of Chief Red Bird in 1827 and the 
capture of Chief Black Hawk in 1832. At High Cliff, near Sherwood, 
a statue of Red Bird, designed by Adolph Seebach, displays the Winnebago 
leader in authentic tribal costume. (Lower right): The new St. Michael 
Church, Keshena, served by the Franciscan Fathers of the Sacred Heart 
Province, is furnished with local stone and wood. St. Anthony Church, 
Neopit, is also of recent construction. 4 
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“God does not leave man to 
himself but has entered history 
through a Word which is 
‘the true light that enlightens 
allemen, 


lanting the 


(Above): 1, Jesuit Retreat House, Oshkosh, 1968; (others, lower 
left, clockwise): 2, A marker on the De Pere bridge; 3, A marker 
on the Oconto River, Brazeau Avenue, Oconto; 4, Despite the 
hardships of missionary life, there were 10 centers of Christianity 
in this “far western” region in 1679; 5, Father Allouez preached 
to 25 tribes and baptized an estimated 10,000 Indians; 6, Goy- 
ernor Champlain established the policies that’encouraged explora- 
tions and evangelizations; 7, La Salle in 1679 visited Green Bay 
in the first ship on the Great Lakes; 8, Father Marquette worked 
among the Ottawa and Huron. His ordination has been questioned 
by Father Joseph Short, late scholar-historian in the Diocese; 9 
Jolliet, with Marquette, discovered the Mississippi River; 10. A 
stained glass window designed for the Columbus Building. Green 
Bay, now at the Neville Public Museum. ’ 
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OFFICIAL MARKER 


MISSION OF ; 
ST. FRANCOIS XAVIER 


On December 2, 1669, 
the Eve of St. Francis, 
Father Claude Allouez 
arrived at Oconto, then 
a village of about 600 
Indians. Here. Alloucz 
founded the Mission of 
St. Francois Xavier, the 
first mission in. north 
eastern Wisconsin. Six 
French fur traders hap- 
pened to be here at that 
time. The primitive chapel 
made of bark and cedar 
boughs. remained until 
1671 when the mission 
moved to Red Banks on the 
East shore of Green Bay. 


Champlain 


Marquette Jolliet 


In 1661, the Jesuit René Menard, whose order had 
been entrusted with the missions of Canada and the 
Great Lakes, came to the northern part of the state, 
where he offered the first Mass in Wisconsin. He was 
soon succeeded by Father Claude Allouez, greatest of 
all Jesuit missionaries to the Middle West, who, seeking 
out the Indians at Green Bay, offered Mass near Oconto 
on December 3, 1669, the feast of St. Francis Xavier, 
present-day patron of the Diocese; the next spring he 
celebrated the first Mass in interior Wisconsin near 
Oshkosh. The mission of St. Francis Xavier was con- 
secutively located at Oconto (1669-71), Red Banks (1671) 
and De Pere (1671-89). 


According to the “Jesuit Relations,” a treasury of 
early Wisconsin history, from this mission Fathers 
Allouez, Marquette, André, Albanel and others journeyed 
to convert the nearby Indians: the missions of St. Mark 
and St. James on the Wolf and Fox Rivers, and St. 
Michael on the Menominee River. At the height of 
French activity, in 1673, Father Jacques Marquette and 
Louis Jolliet left Green Bay and explored the Mississippi 
as far as the Arkansas River. 


After St. Francis Xavier mission had been burned 
by the Fox in 1687, the Faith became almost extinct in 
Wisconsin. Then when Father Chardon left in 1728, 
the Green Bay mission field was abandoned for almost 
a century. Later with the suppression of the Jesuits and 
the surrender of Canada to the British, the final blow 
fell on the missions of the Northwest, thus ending a 
remarkable period during which the heartland of Amer- 
ica was explored and Christianized by Frenchmen whose 
imprint is still discernible after the passing of 300 years. 


MACKINAC ISLAND 


In 1670 a desuit priest. Fr. 


Claude Dablon, wintered here. 
The British in 178] made it 
a center of their military 
and fur-trade activity. The 
island was occupied by the 
Americans in 1796. Held by 
the British during the War 
of 1812, it became the hub 
of Astor's fur empire after 


was already | 
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(Above, continuing clockwise): 1, Historical marker on 
Mackinac Island; 2, One artist’s conception of Father 
Marquette’s death on May 18, 1675, near the present 
Ludington, Michigan; 3, The restored Charles Grignon 
home at Kaukauna, built in 1837-38, stands where Wis- 
consin’s first homestead was established in 1790 by 
Dominique Ducharme, occasioning the oldest deed in 
Wisconsin, dated 1793; 4, A display of mementos of 
Charles de Langlade, housed in the Neville Public 
Museum, Green Bay, including his commission in the 
French army, British army coat, sword, crucifix, among 
others; 5, This stone at the east approach to the Mason 
Street bridge, Green Bay, marks the first cemetery a 


block north. 
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Under the 


“Our continuity with Christ 
and the apostolic age survives all 
the changing patterns of the 
past and yet presupposes a 
continuing relationship with the 
perennial elements of our 
religious past.”’ 


Though Father Chardon left Green Bay in 1728, all 
hope for continuity ceased with the passing of .Father 
Potier in 1781. Possibly the Recollect Father Bocquet 
of Detroit stopped in Green Bay in 1793. In a letter of 
1834, Father Bonduel, describing the conditions of 
Green Bay in the 18th century, writes, “The Catholics of 
this little French colony lived sometimes ten, twenty, 
and thirty years without seeing a priest. Certain pious 
persons had, however, taken particular pains to instruct 
the children in Christian doctrine.” Others traveled the 
240 miles to Mackinac for the blessing of their marriages 
and the baptism of their children. 


Nevertheless, during the decades of waning mission- 
ary effort, the French traders and voyageurs were active 
along the great waterways of Wisconsin. Permanent 
settlers, predominantly Catholic, began to arrive in 1764, 


Three Flags 


long after the Fox wars had presented a threat to white 
occupancy of the land. The most memorable of them 
was Charles de Langlade, honored as “The Father of 
Wisconsin.” Although the son of a Frenchman, he came 
to Green Bay as the Indian agent during the British 
regime. There he lived in relative splendor at the mouth 
of the Fox River with the 200 to 300 other inhabitants 
of La Baye; one of its dwellings, the Porlier-Tank cot- 
tage, still stands as the oldest house in the state. 


While the British occupation lasted from 1760 to 
1816, life in Wisconsin continued more French than 
British, even in the use of language for trading with the 
Indians. Under the British, of course, Catholic mission- 
ary activity was not allowed; in fact, General Gage, 
British commander for North America, desired the whole- 
sale removal of the French “vagabonds” from the Indian 
lands. 


For Wisconsin to pass from British to American 
hands, two wars were necessary; during both the Indians 
sided with the former, as did some of the French. 
Finally, in 1816, a regiment under Colonel John Miller 
landed at the mouth of the Fox and soon constructed 
Fort Howard, where the American flag was raised for 
the first time in eastern Wisconsin. This new stability 
made possible the second sowing of the Faith in 
Wisconsin. 


CHARLES pe Ly 
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Fr. Van den Broek Fr. Mazzuchelli 


(Group above): 1, Father Theodore Van den Broek, first pastor of St. John, Little Chute, 
1835-51; 2, Father Gabriel Richard, missionary to Green Bay from Detroit, only priest ever to 
serve in U.S. Congress; 3, Father Samuel Mazzuchelli, tireless Dominican missionary to the 
Midwest, founder of three dozen parishes, died 1864; (remaining pictures, upper left this 
page, continuing clockwise): 1, Fort Howard Hospital north of Broadway and Dousman, 
Green Bay, near the site of three important military establishments: the French Fort St. 
Francois, 1701; the English Fort Edward Augustus, 1760; and the American Fort Howard, 
1816; 2, St. John, Green Bay, centenary celebration, 1931; 3, Map of river road between 
Green Bay and De Pere, 1832, marking site of St. John Church, Shantytown; 4, Map marking 
Green Bay area, early 18th century. 
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When Father Gabriel Richard of Detroit visited 
Green Bay in 1823, he found the French village had 
already attracted a number of Catholics, who, unlike 
the earlier traders, were establishing a permanent set- 
tlement. He offered Mass at the home of Pierre Grignon 
but, recognizing the need for a church, laid plans for 
the construction of a log church-school. 

Erected in the vicinity of the present Adams and 
Mason Streets, St. Francis Xavier chapel, the first since 
the mission of St. Francis had burned in 1687, was 
blessed in 1825 by Father Vincent Badin. He returned 
in 1826 and 1828, the year in which Father Dejean 
made a call to Green Bay, where, according to a letter 
of Richard, 552 Catholics were then living. 

The school had been put in charge of “Friar” John 
Fauvel, an imposter who had won the confidence of the 
citizens. Through carelessness he set fire to the build- 
ing in 1826, but within a year the parishioners erected, 
just north of the former site, another school, but not 
a church, which, however, was forced to close after 
the exposure and dismissal of Fauvel. 

Having heard of the trouble over the school, Bishop 
Fenwick of Cincinnati, the first bishop to enter the state, 
arrived in Green Bay on the eve of Ascension Day, 1829, 
bringing both episcopal dignity and stability to the area. 
On his return in 1831, the Bishop, aided by the Domini- 
can Samuel Mazzuchelli, remained to conduct a mission 
and confirm about 100 people. 

Constructed between Green Bay and De Pere on 
the site in Shantytown selected by Fenwick, the new 
St. John the Evangelist church was started in 1831 and 
served by Father Mazzuchelli and then the Redemp- 
torists Hatcher and Sanderl. 

During 1834-35 the Dominican Father Theodore 
Van den Broek had served the 1000 members of St. John 
before removing to Little Chute to establish the second 
parish in the Diocese. 

In 1837 Father Florimond Bonduel began the un- 
interrupted line of pastors in the mother church of the 
Diocese. After a fire in 1847, the parish was relocated 
in a Methodist church, the location of the present St. 
John. 

Immigration from countries other than Canada and 
France was changing the ethnic complexion of the area. 
Thus in 1851 the first German congregation, The Annun- 
ciation of the Blessed Virgin Mary, was planned, later 
to become the cathedral parish of the Diocese. 

With this determined start, Irish, Dutch, Polish, 
Belgian and other churches were soon established: the 
epoch of the second sowing of the Faith was a period 
of cooperation between priests and people, united in 
the common cause of establishing a lasting home for 
the Church in Wisconsin. 


Rev. J. Colton 


Rev. A. Anderledy, S.J. Rey. L. Dacl 


The Founding 
of Parishes 


“The Church transforms the 
meaning and enlarges the horizon of 
history; she changes man in the 
depths of his interiority; she 
re-interprets his every concept of 
self and of community.” 


Rev. F. Fusseder 


Rev. F. Pfaller 


Before the establishment of the Diocese, more than 
60 parishes, missions and stations had already been 
organized within its boundaries. Following St. John 
the Evangelist, Green Bay (1831), new congregations 
appeared in all directions, some dependent upon, some 
independent of, previous parishes. To trace these lines 
of growth is difficult, since many records are inaccurate 
or contradictory, and some congregations have adopted 
genealogies satisfactory, if not to history, then to them- 
selves. Even to offer reliable dates and uncontested 
place names is hazardous, especially in the cases of ghost 
parishes and early missions. 

Perhaps the most germinal parish is St. John, Little 
Chute (1836), whose centennial history records 32 mis- ’ 
sions and stations served between 1836 and 1907, such 
as St. Edward, Mackville (1849); Holy Angels, Darboy 
(1850); and Holy Cross, Bay Settlement (1852). In the 
southern part of the Diocese, the founding of many 
churches is traceable to Holy Maternity, Manitowoc 


(Top): These ten priests are representative of the pastors 
active before 1868; (remaining pictures, left, clockwise): 
1, The old St. Peter church, Oshkosh, was replaced by 
a modernistic church in 1955; 2, The first Mass known 
to have been celebrated within the confines of the 
present Holy Angels Parish, Darboy, was in 1839; 3, 
The parish of St. Kilian, New Franken, was named in 
1850 after the patron of the Wurzburg, Germany, Dio- 
cese, from which the founders had migrated; 4, -The 
pioneer parish of the Maternity of the Blessed Virgin, 
Manitowoc Rapids, itself became a ghost parish in 
1887; 5, Since 1852, Holy Cross, Bay Settlement, has 
been served by diocesan priests, Fathers of Mercy and 
the Norbertines, who now care for the parish; 6, After 
the first resident pastor of St. Augustine, Chilton, was 
appointed in 1857, this parish became the mother church 
to others in Calumet County. 


Rev. T. Keenan 


Rev. A. Verberk 


Rapids (1850), for example: St. Anne, Francis Creek 
(1851); St. Luké, Two Rivers (1851); and St. Boniface, 
Maniitowoc 1853). In the See City, St. John became ‘the 
mother parish for St. Mary, now St. Francis Xavier 
Cathedral (1851); St. Willebrord (1864); and St. Patrick 
(1865). 

Among other parishes established before 1868 are 
St. Anna, St. Anna (1847); St. Francis, Hollandtown 
(1848); St. Peter, Oshkosh (1850); St. James, Coopers- 
town (1850); St. Kilian, New Franken (1851); Holy Cross, 
Mishicot (1851); St. John, Howard (1853); St. Gregory, 
St. Nazianz (1854); St. Michael, Keshena (1854); St. 
Wendel, Cleveland (1855); Precious Blood, New London 
(1855); St. Mary, Tisch Mills (1856); St. Augustine, Chil- 
ton (1857); and St. Peter, Oconto (1857). 

Included in the 35 or so ghost parishes are St. 
Charles, Doty Island; St. Catherine, Stockbridge; St. 
Malachy, Clayton; St. Bridget, Northport; and St. Odilia, 
Red River. 


Rev. B. De Goey 


Rev. J. Maly 


Rev. P. Crud 


The following is from the 
“Green Bay Advocate,” July 22, 
1868: 

“Bishop Melcher, of the new 
Roman Catholic See of Green 
Bay, arrived here from St. Louis 
on Wednesday morning and was 
welcomed by the firing of can- 
non and ringing of bells. He 
left the train at De Pere, came 
down from thence by carriage, 
and was received at the Howard 
side of the bridge by a great 
throng 
Msgr. S. Seubert “The procession moved across 
the bridge and up to the Ger- 
man Catholic Church, where the 
Bishop was invested with the 
sacred robes, amid solemn cere- 
monies.” 


Rev. J. Bergstadt 


(Above, continuing clockwise): 1, Monsignor Andrew Seubert, thé first priest to be ordained 
for the Diocese, was born in Bavaria and was ordained by Bishop Melcher at Green Bay 
in 1869; 2, The last two priests ordained for the Diocese in its first 100 years are Fathers 
John Bergstadt (pictured) and Robert Rank, ordained at Rome in 1967; .3, Bishop Francois 
Laval held the original ecclesiastical jurisdiction over northeastern Wisconsin in virtue of 
his office as ordinary of Quebec, 1674-88; 4, Bishop Edward Fenwick of Cincinnati visited 
Green Bay in 1829 on a trip through his vast diocese, thus becoming the first bishop to enter 
Wisconsin; 5, If Bishop Krautbauer had not died in 1885, Oshkosh would now probably be 
the See City of the Diocese, with St. Mary as the Cathedral. When Bishop Grellinger 
became pastor in 1954, the hope of Father Scholter, the first pastor, that St. Mary would 
some day be the residence of a bishop was partially fulfilled; 6, The church of the Annuncia- 
tion of the Blessed Virgin Mary, built by the German Catholics of Green Bay, served as the 
pro-cathedral of Bishop Melcher until 1879, when St. Francis Xavier Cathedral was completed; 
7, Centered around a photostat of the Papal Bull which established the Diocese on March 
3, 1868, are a stole and chalice from the old St. Mary Pro-Cathedral, dating back to the 
early 1850's; the altar missal of Father Bonduel, dated 1711; and keys and nails from 
St. Jchn, Shantytown, destroyed by fire in 1847. 
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When on October 1, 1674, Pope Clement X estab- 
lished the Diocese of Quebec, the area of Green Bay 
lay within its vast territory and so remained until Janu- 
ary 13, 1791, when Rome put it under the jurisdiction 
of the Diocese of Baltimore, formed in 1789. From 
1791 to 1868, Green Bay was part of these dioceses: 
Baltimore (1791), Bardstown (1808), Cincinnati (1821), 
Detroit (1833) and Milwaukee (1843). 

At its erection by Pope Pius IX on March 3, 1868, 
the Diocese of Green Bay embraced 15,378 square miles, 
“limited in the west by the Wisconsin River, in the east 
by Lake Michigan, in the north by the part of the State 
of Michigan lying between the sources of the Wisconsin 
River and Lakes Kahakihaken and Michigan, and finally 
in the south by the Fox and Manitowoc Rivers.” Terri- 
torial changes in 1905 and in 1946, creating the Dioceses 
of Superior and Madison, respectively, reduced the area 
to 10,851 square miles and confined it to the boundaries 
of these counties: Brown, Calumet, Door, Florence, 
Forest, Kewaunee, Langlade, Manitowoc, Marinette, 
Menominee, Oconto, Outagamie, Shawano, Waupaca, 
Waushara and Winnebago. 

Bishop Melcher, first bishop of the Diocese, was 
consecrated at St. Louis on July 12, 1868, and was in- 
stalled July 22; he found 26 churches and 37 stations 
and 12 parish schools, for a population of 40,000, mainly 
of French, German, Dutch, Irish and Belgian extraction. 

He was aided in the administration of the Diocese 
by Father Daems, the first vicar general, and Father 
F. X. Pfaller, chancellor and secretary. Altogether there 
were 26 priests, most of them foreign born. Among them 
were these: Fathers Joseph Maly, first Czech priest in 
Wisconsin; William Mahony, renowned orator and 
scholar; Hippolite Hoffen, Edmund Walsh, Thomas 
Keenan, and Francis Uhlemeyer, all serving on the first 
board of consultors. 

The erection of a diocese is always a gesture indica- 
tive of extraordinary spiritual growth. But more than 
that, such canonical organization becomes also a stim- 
ulus for the intensification of parochial expansion and 
spiritual development. 
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“The Church, in its local 

presence, celebrates the Eucharist 
and all the other sacraments, 
proclaims the Gospel, and 
possesses all the sacramental 
structure by which the Church is 
governed and differentiated.”’ 


F Pastor of St. John, Seymour, witnessing one 
of the 2634 marriages solemnized in the 
Diocese during 1967. 


The Diocese : It’s Life 


The Greeks, enthralled by nature’s yearly cycle, saw 
history as a revolving circle; for the Jews, eyeing the 
Day of Jahweh, it was lirear, winging toward a target. 
The truth is that history is both. The Church presents 
the Life of Christ, the true Life of men, as spiraling 
toward the Parousia. Compressing the mystery and 
history of the Lord into an annual cycle, her members 
grow in His Life each recurrent year while that same 
Life is re-enacted down through the course of cosmic 
history. The perennial tree of the Church repeats its 
cycle of seasons, yet it thrusts upward toward eternal 
Light. Like the tree, the members of the Church — 
laity, religious, priests, bishops — are animated by one 
and the same Life, channeled throughout the whole 
in a wondrous organic structure where each part has 
its own contributing function and must either live in 
interdependence or wither, fall and be bummed. This 
chapter inspects the members of the Church of Green 
Bay in their splendid variety of dignities and functions. 
It shows how, through a century, liturgical spirituality 
has lived each year the mysteries of Jesus, the same 
yesterday, today and forever. The chronicle and juxta- 
position of pictures show, however, that the forms, 
styles and expressions of the one Life have patently 
progressed. The vital message for us,-in a season of 


Deer Hunters’ Mass at Silver Cliff Chapel, Lakewood, accelerated growth (for the only “change” in an organ- 
St. Mary of the Lake Parish, 1964. (Left) Bishop ism is development) is that our Life history has been 
Stanislaus Bona ordaining at St. Francis Xavier Cathe- A h : lai f£ 
dral, Green Bay, June 4, 1955. and must be an unsevered, harmonious unfolding o 


the germinal potency of the Seed. Christ is our Life- 
giving Stalk and we must cling to Him as branches: in 
Him we must abide and He in us. 
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(This page, lower left, clockwise): 1, Lebanon cemetery testifies to the 
tragedies which marked immigration and to the grim toll of settlement; 
2, The people of Immaculate Conception, Oneida, built their own church 
in 1960. When it burned, they cooperatively raised another; 3, The 
National Shrine of St. Joseph, West De Pere, is typical of French piety. 
The French, earliest Catholic settlers, had parishes at Green Bay, Duck 
Creek, Bay Settlement and Oconto before 1868; 4, Holy Family, now St. 
James, Cooperstown, founded in 1850, later became markedly Irish; (next 
page, lower, left to right): 1, Hofa Park parish, one of many rural com- 
munities in which the church is the center, is Polish, the second largest 
national group in Wisconsin; 2, Founded in 1847, St. Anna, Calumet 
County, is one of the oldest of many parishes of Germans, the largest 
group of immigrants to come to Wisconsin; (upper right): The Schut, a 
semi-religious Dutch custom and annual test of marksmanship, was brought 
to Hollandtown, one of eight communities in the Fox River Valley that 
form the largest Dutch Catholic settlement in the United States. 


The end of the Black Hawk War in 1832 made Wis- 
consin secure for settlement. This new world across the 
Atlantic offered opportunities for a better life to many 
people in Europe, where a spirit of revolt had created 
a time of unrest. People moved by the thousands from 
Ireland, Germany, Belgium and Holland in response to 
men like Father Theodore Van den Broek, who had 
described the rich agricultural opportunities. 

The early settlers, because they came in family 
groups, formed tightly knit communities based on nation- 
ality, language ‘and religion as well as family kinship; 
therefore, an early concern in most places was the 
building of a church. In Hollandtown, for example, 
the church building, one log in length (50 feet), served 
both as a church and-as a dwelling until individual 
cabins could be constructed. In other places Mass was 
offered in private homes. So eager were many settle- 
ments to have a place of worship that the people often 
built a church before a priest was available, and most 
priests had to serve several parishes or missions. 

Soon the Germans, Hollanders, Czechs, Poles and 

Belgians had replaced and outnumbered the earlier 
French and English, fixing the subsequent patterns of 
the area. By 1880, because the best farm land was 
already occupied, immigration to Wisconsin nearly 
stopped. The people concentrated their efforts on build- 
ing up what they had acquired. Present-day evidence 
for this is the large number of century farms, i.e., farms 
held by the same family for 100 years. 

The same,stability motivated the pioneer generation 
to build schools in order to pass on their religious and 
cultural heritage to their children, who were to become 
the future. 
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Augustine Grignon 


Father Oschwald 


Frank Sensenbrenner 
(Left) John Reynolds 
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Since many early parishes had been formed on the 
basis of language and shared culture, it was natural 
that the first advance beyond parish limits was to a 
larger community formed of parishes of similar back- 
ground. For example, Calumet County was largely 
German; Kewaunee, Czech; and Portage, Polish. Even- 
tually, as social contact and intermarriage brought about 
wider vision, and children of the first immigrants moved 
to new homes, many parishes changed their composi- 
tion. Flintville, for instance, was founded by Irish and 
French families, but new families entering the parish 
soon required a Polish-speaking pastor. Spruce began 
as a community of Polish settlers, but present parish 
lists show a preponderance of non-Polish family names. 

As time went on, the languages of continental 
Europe gradually gave way to English. During the 


A CENTURY'S GROWTH IN CATHOLICISM 


transition many parishes used two languages for religious 
services, but the earlier difficulties described by Father 
Van den Broek hadceased. He writes, “Sunday forenoon 
I usually preach in French, English and High German 
languages, in the afternoon in the Indian languages.” 
After 1880 new parishes were no longer established on 
national lines. Florence, founded in that year, seems to 
have been the first of these new parishes. 

Further growing pains developed, for lay control of 
many parishes, originating from the practice of building 
a church before a priest was available, caused friction 
when a pastor was appointed. The next generation often 
worked more harmoniously within a larger and wider 
community. This broader concern showed itself in 
diocesan-wide, projects. The personal and financial sacri- 
fice of the laity during the years of immigration and 88 98 08 "8 28 38 48 158 168 
growth built the Church on solid foundations. (1868—1968) 


(Catholic population in thousands) 


(Lower left, opposite page, clockwise): 1, Augustine Grignon (1780-1860), early French 
trader; 2, Father Ambrose Oschwald (1801-1873), leading spirit in experimental German 
communal life at St. Nazianz, successful until his death; 3, Paul Fox (1818-1893), 
Green Bay businessman who helped form St. Mary Parish, later the Cathedral; 4, John 
Reynolds, first Catholic governor of Wisconsin (1962-64), one of many Irish active in 
politics; 5, Frank Sensenbrenner, Neenah industrialist and benefactor; 6, Joseph Cardinal 
Beran, Prague, Czechoslovakia, visited local Czech communities in 1966 to express 
thanks for their support; 7, Ground breaking for a new parish hall, Nativity of Mary, 
Tisch Mills; such projects exemplify the generosity of the laity; 8, Chart; (above, left 
to right): 1, St. Lawrence, Navarino, where faithful assemble for Mass, despite hard- 
ships; 2, Annual Corpus Christi procession, Little Chute, a custom in Dutch areas; (left): 
St. Lawrence, Stangelville, celebrates its feast August 10. Predominantly Catholic 
communities, numerous in the Diocese, observe such feasts as holydays. Belgian and 
Czech communities observe kirmiss on the patronal feast; there, weekday religious 
holydays still include complete rest from work. 
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(Right): This artist’s conception of the Peshtigo Fire from 
“Harpers Weekly” captures some of the horror and tragedy that 
struck northern Wisconsin in 1871. From July to October of that 
year no rain fell. On Sunday morning, October 8, the smell of 
fire and the hot air indicated the beginning of a severe fire which 
took 800 lives and destroyed every house but one in Peshtigo. 
Many neighboring areas were also burned; (above, top to bottom): 
1, Better conditions now prevail in the north woods as thousands 
come to hunt deer each fall. Hunters at Crivitz attend Mass at 
a chapel in the woods where Mass is offered for their convenience; 
2, The church of St. Paul, Fish Creek, completed in 1957, was 
built largely through the generosity of many tourists who use 
the mission church during the summer; 3, A crowd of tourists 
overflows the church of St. Mary of the Lake, Lakewood, during 
a Sunday Mass in late summer, 1953: 


The proper expression of each man’s dedication to 
God is his full effort at daily work. From pioneer days 
until the present, hard work has been axiomatic for the 
people of northeastern Wisconsin. The forests made 
lumbering the first great industry of the area. Many 
northern towns grew and declined along with the 
fortunes of this industry. Langlade, Forest, Florence 
and Marinette Counties are dotted with parishes which 
once flourished with workmen from the forests and 
lumber mills. Today these counties are losing popula- 
tion, and the people who remain seek other means of 
livelihood. As the virgin forests disappeared, lumbering 
was replaced by the pulpwood industry needed to supply 
the area paper mills, where the majority of working 
men in the Fox River Valley earn their living. 

In the southern part of the Diocese the forests had 
been cut to clear the land for farming. Today almost 
half of the parishes and missions of the Diocese are 
rural and nearly all parishes include some farmers. 
Dairy farms, cherry orchards, potato fields, vegetable 
farms, along with pigs and chickens, are the main source 
of income. 

In recent decades a new source of income has been 
utilized in many places. Excellent areas for recreation 
in the woods and lakes of the Diocese have attracted 
many vacationers and hunters. This development has, 
in turn, enabled many small northern parishes to con- 
tinue to support a priest. The tourists have provided 
both support and incentive to maintain and build many — 
places of worship in areas that would otherwise ‘be 
neglected. The original concern of the immigrants to 
plant the Faith is now being developed into an effort 
to share and spread these convictions. 
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(Top, left to right): 1, The burial marker of Dr. Rosa Hill, former 
member of St. Joseph Parish, Oneida, and great benefactor to the 
Oneida community; 2, Judge Donald Gleason, one of many conscientious 
Catholic peat dedicated to civic life; 3, Misses Amelia and Sara 
McCormick, whose generosity provided one of the several homes for 
the aged. The McCormick Home is located in Allouez z; (bottom, left 
to right): 1, Typical of the simple beauty of many churches in sparsely 
populated areas. of the Diocese is Holy Family, Mattoon, mission of St. 
Joseph, Phlox; 2, From the commercial heart of Appleton emerges the 
steeple of St. Joseph, placing the church squarely amid the daily 
concerns of people. 
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Rev. Cipin 


Msgr. DeVries 


(Above): 1, Father Cipin, ordained in Budweis, Bohemia, in 1873, 
was welcomed to the Diocese of Green Bay by Bishop Melcher 
in the same year; 2, Msgr. John DeVries was one of five priests 
in the William DeVries family of Shijndel, Netherlands. He was 
ordained a Milhill father in London in 1908 and served as a 
missionary in the Philippines until 1916, when he joined the 
Diocese of Green Bay; 3, As vocations increased, the Diocese 
sent missionaries to other areas. Father Raymond Conard, a 
diocesan priest, was ordained in 1955 and left the Green Bay 
area in 1963 to serve the people in the Dominican Republic; 4, 
The path to the priesthood varies. Father Robert McCarthy was 


In His Vineyard 


“Man must be redeemed. His 
redemption is achieved not by his 
fellow-men, though they are 
called to share in this, 

but by God Himself.”’ 


Rev. Conard 


Rev. Simono 


Rev. McCarthy 


in military service in World War I. He entered the seminary in 
1922 and left in 1927. He earned an M.A. at Columbia, worked 
in the theater in the East, served as a press agent for the La 
Follettes, became deputy administrator of the Works Progress 
Administration in Wisconsin. He returned to the seminary in 
1939 and was ordained in 1941; 5, The value of the priesthood 
is not measured in length of service. Father Francis Simono was 
ordained a priest on June 7, 1952, and was killed in a car accident 
on August 12 of the same year; (next page, top): Several families 
have given many priests and sisters. From the Martin Koszarek 
family, Antigo, six girls became sisters and three boys were 
ordained priests. 
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(Left): The laymen have always shown an interest in vocations. 
The officers and chaplains of the Diocesan Serra Club meet to 
plan further activities; (above): St. Francis Major Seminary, Mil- 
waukee, dedicated in 1856, was the first local seminary for 
training of priests from the Green Bay area; (right, next page): 
The spirit of a vocation can live in a family. Five girls of the 
Henry Kerkhoff family, Hollandtown, became Franciscan sisters 
Sisters Eileen, Everldis, Merilds, Ignatius and (deceased) Theonela. 
Two of their nieces have become nuns, Sisters Mary Hugh and 
William Kathryn. One grandniece, Pauline Kerkhoff, is studying 
at the Holy Family Convent, Manitowoc. 


A century of growth in the Diocese witnessed a 
change from dependence upon missionary priests from 
Europe to the sending of local priests to new missionary 
work. Together with the early settlers came priests from 
the same countries. A random sampling from early 
records includes priests like these: Fathers Edward 
Daems of Belgium, Francis Vaillant of France, Eusebius 
Henzler of Germany, Arsenius Van Grotel of Holland, 
Joseph Maly of Bohemia, Constantine Ulrich of Switz- 
erland, and Nicodemus Kolasinski of Galicia. 

But the Church could not remain dependent on out- 
side help, and native vocations were encouraged as soon 
as communities became rooted in their new soil. Native 
vocations are often cited as a measure of Catholic life. 


The abundance of such vocations, over the century 
speaks clearly of the solid foundation of Christian living 
to be found in the Diocese. Family unity built on prayer 
and mutual cooperation develops the attitudes of piety 
and service that inspire young men and women to de- 
vote their lives to God through service in the Church. 
The devoted lives of the parish priests and the teaching 
sisters in the schools together with the concern and 
interest of these people to encourage vocations have 
been the inspiration for hundreds of men and women 
who have led purposeful and happy lives. Their con- 
tribution lives on into the second century of the Diocese 
and even spills over diocesan borders as priests and 
sisters go into new missions in Latin America. 


Many people aid young men on the road to the priesthood. 
Father Richard Shafer, pastor at Seymour, counsels two young 
boys who are interested in the priesthood. 


The Priest 
in the Parish 


the priest is needed today 
liturgically in the worship of 

the people he serves 
apostolically in the market place 
intellectually in the forum 

and on the campus 
prophetically in the Church 
and in the world.” 


Among the thousands of priests who have toiled in 
Wisconsin following the arrival of Father Menard in 
1661, the patterns of labor have been as varied as the 
needs of the Church, but the ideal of all of them has 
ever remained the same: the pastoral care of God’s 
people. 

In the beginning, concern for the Indians prompted 
the missioners to work with the natives and among the 
French traders. While the pattern of their priestly 
labor usually centered around a permanent mission, 
those who followed them after the dormant century 
for the Faith knew no fixed pulpit, but traveled the 
forest trails, offering Mass and dispensing the sacraments 
in settlers’ cabins, military outposts, or Indian villages. 

The era of these saddlebag priests was followed 
immediately by several decades of activity during which 
resident pastors, assigned to newly founded parishes, 
journeyed regularly to administer to the various missions 
under their care. 

As the number of Catholics grew, the number of 
parishes with permanent pastors also increased: at first, 
the churches were largely staffed by foreign-born priests, 
but gradually, as more native sons answered the Divine 
Call, a truly local clergy was established. 

In the centennial year, a new phase in the life of 
the Church emerging from the guidelines of Vatican IJ, 
321 priests lead the Catholics of the Diocese of Green 
Bay in their search for the Way, the Truth, and the Life. 
The largest number of these are involved not only in the 
direct works of the priesthood, such as preaching the 
Word, extending the arms of charity, administering the 
sacraments, and teaching and counselling the ignorant, 
but also in the more temporal needs of the Church, the 
building and maintenance of parish property, the man- 
agement of finances, and the everyday concerns of civic 
life. All of these constitute the unique specialization of 
the parish priest. 


(Above): The grace of the Christian life is further dispensed through 
the traditional sacramentals of the Church. Pictured is a_blessing 
of the seeds on St. Isidore Day, a festival celebrated on a diocesan- 
wide level in selected rural parishes, like St. Nicholas, Freedom. 


(Above, left to right): 1, Father Raymond Fox, nephew of Bishop Fox, 
ordained in 1910, is the oldest active priest in the Diocese, currently 
chaplain at St. Paul Home, Kaukauna; 2, Father John De Wild, 
retired pastor at Combined Locks, is the oldest in age among 
retired priests. 


(Left): The record for the longest 
tenure, 59 years, belongs to 
Msgr. Conrad Saile (pictured), 
pastor of St. John, Antigo, 1893- 
1952. Msgr. Martin Anderegg 
guided SS. Peter and Paul, Green | 
Bay, for 49 years, 1893-1942, 
and Msgr. William Peil served 
St. Boniface, Manitowoc, for a 
total of 43 years, 1881-1934. 


(Left, from left to right): 1, Father William Verboort founded the four 


parishes of St. Francis and St. Mary, De Pere, and St, Willebrord and 
St. Patrick, Green Bay; 2 
Jackels are the 


2, Msgrs. Dominic Szopinski (pictured) and Martin 
oldest living in ordination, having been priests since 1907. 


(Left): Father Francis Navier Weninger, S.J., the Americanized 
Austrian, preached several missions in the Diocese during the 
decade following 1850; during one given at St. John, Green Bay, 
in 1851, he encouraged the German members of the parish to 
form a new unit, the eventual result of which was the establish- 
ment of the original St. Mary. The first of the countless missions 
which have been given in the Diocese was delivered in Green 
Bay by Bishop Fenwick and Father Mazzuchelli in 1831. 


(Above): As the center of liturgical worship, the parish becomes the voice of 
the people lifting their hearts and minds to God; as the president of this 
assembly, the priest oversees the worthy conduct of religious rites and cere- 
monies. Father Alphonse Broens is seen with altar boys of St. Joseph Parish, 
Sturgeon Bay, about 1900; (Left, top to bottom): 1, The compass of the parish 
priest’s concern is especially with the sacramental life of his spiritual children. 
In the parishes during 1966, 9,231 infants and adults were baptized into the 
Body of Christ, 2,634 couples were united in marriage, hundreds of thousands 
of Masses were celebrated, as well as numberless communions given and con- 
fessions heard; 2, Preaching the Word through sermons and homilies brings 
God and man together in a special mode of communication. Noteworthy 
among the gifted preachers of the Diocese have been Fathers Cajetan De 
Louw, Deloyd Krembs and James Geenen. Pictured .is the late Father Nicholas 
Diedrich; 3, The Church of the Immaculate Conception, Glenmore, is typical 
of the many churches constructed or enlarged to serve as places of worship in 
a growing diocese. Also typical of the many accomplished builders of the past 
and present are Monsignors Aloysius Bastian, Emil Schmit, and Fathers 
Amadeus Buytaert and Peter Novitski; (below): In the class of 1904, the first 
to be ordained by Bishop Fox, the only native son to become ordinary of the 
Diocese, were (bottom row, left to right) Fathers Francis Peters and Francis 
Nowak, and (top row) Fathers Joseph Kommers, Anthony Jaeckle, Claude 
Hugo, John Huhn and Wenceslaus Kubale, all of whom dedicated most of 
their priestly lives to pastoral work. 
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(Left, remaining pic- 
tures continuing clock- 
wise): 1, Msgr. C. Ro- 
pella; 2, Msgr. H. 
Head; 3, Rev. E. Le- 
Mieux; 4, Rev. F. Gei- 
gel; 5, Msgr. J. Sprang- 
ers. 


(Above): Fathers R. Gilsdorf and Dolski begin another summer's 
work among the Migrants; (right): Since 1961, Father Raymond 
Zagorski has directed the work of the Papal Volunteers for Latin 
America. 
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(Above): The director of Associated Diocesan Societies and of the 
Holy Name Society, Father James Putman is also in charge of 
Catholic Boy and Girl Scouts. Pictured above are some of the 
10,000 scouts attending a Field Mass at the Sixth National © 
Jamboree at Valley Forge, Pa. 


Not all diocesan priests are engaged exclusively in 
the pastoral ministry. As demanding of knowledge and 
experience as that work always remains, other labors 
occupy the time of many priests competent by talent 
and training for specialized duties. 

Of major significance among these special aposto- 
lates is the position of vicar general or deputy of the 
bishop. During the first 100 years the vicars general of 
the Diocese have been Fathers Edward Daems, O.S.C. 
(1868-1879); Frederick Katzer, later bishop (1879-1886); 
Norbert Kersten (1886-1890), remaining, however, until 
1893 before his departure to Milwaukee; James O’Malley, 
co-vicar (1886-1891); Joseph Fox, later bishop (1893- 
1904); Peter Lochman (1904-1932); Joseph Marx (1932- 
1965); and Bishop John Grellinger (1965- —_—+).. Most of 
these vicars general also acted as administrators during 
the interims between bishops. 
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Other members of the bishops’ staffs include the 
chancellors and vice-chancellors, such as Father Anthony 
Koeferl (1918-1932) and Monsignors Delbert Basche 
(1932-1946) and Chester Ropella (1946- ), who is also 
serving as secretary and officialis; secretaries; consultors; 
officials of the matrimonial courts and diocesan tribu- 
nals; and heads of offices and agencies. 


Whatever*the need has been among the faithful, 
the priests of the Diocese have organized and carried 


on the work of helping to guide, train, comfort, and 


advise. Thus, for example, in 1925 Father Edward 
Lemieux founded the Guardian Angels’ Boarding School, 
Oneida, and directed its work until 1948, when Father 
Leo Ott became superintendent to its close in 1953. 
From 1930 to 1947, Monsignor Henry Head conducted 
the Apostolate office, expanding its service through the 
establishment of branch offices, and also directed Holy 
Name Society activities, a position later assumed by 
Father Martin Vosbeek, first full-time director of the 
Associated Diocesan Societies, 1936-47. In his long 
priestly career of 64 years, Monsignor John Sprangers 
was secretary to Bishop Messmer, chaplain of the State 
Reformatory, superintendent of St. Joseph Orphanage, 
diocesan consultor and pastor. 


Contributing to the complete care of God’s people 
during the years have been the many directors of 
diocesan societies, of charities, of lay organizations, of 
pious societies, of the Legion of Mary, of the Rural Life 
Conference and of cemeteries; editors of the diocesan 
newspaper; book censors; the chaplains of hospitals, 
homes for the aged and protective institutions; super- 
visors of religious communities of women; chaplains in 
the armed services; heads of mission activities groups 
and of the Cursillo movement; and port chaplains. 


Rev. Daems, O.S.C. Rev. F. Katzer 


Rev. N. Kersten Rev. J. O'Malley 


Rev. J. Fox Rev. P. Lochman 


Msgr. J. Marx Bp. J. Grellinger 


Monsignor Alfred Schneider, a director of NCWC relief work during 
1948-56 and 1959-66, organized the distribution of 340 million dollars 
worth of food, clothing and medicine to the needy of four continents. 
Here he supervises the allotment of dry milk in Germany. 
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“Conscience becomes Catholic 
when genuine apostolic doctrine 
enters into its formation 

and finds expression 
in its decisions.’’ 


(Above, lett): A graduation class at 
St. John, Menasha, picturing Father 
Ladislaus Polaczyk; (right): Thousands 
of laymen, religious and clerics have 
been educated at St. Norbert College, 
De Pere, a co-educational liberal arts 
school with a faculty of over 100 lay- 
men, sisters and Norbertine priests. 
Pictured is Father Simon Becker, 
O. Praem.; (below): Father Richard 
Mauthe, Newman chaplain to the 
Rev. J. Short Rev. N. Langenfeld Wisconsin State University, Green 
Bay Center. 


Rev. J. O’Brien Rev. J. Pole Mser. N. O. Griese 


(Above): It is the aim of the Newman apostolate in the six centers 
of the Diocese to deepen the spiritual and enrich the temporal lives 
of the Catholic students on the secular campus through a balanced 
program of religious, educational and social activities. Pictured is the 
Green Bay Center; (left): A priest is often in the classroom, whether 
teaching in the parish school, a high school, or other educational 
center, or attending a seminar, summer session or a major course. 
Pictured is Father Charles Brooks, St. John High School, Little Chute; 
(below): Fifteen priests and one layman form the faculty of Sacred 
Heart Seminary, a high school and junior college, 35 of whose alumni 
were ordained before the centennial date. Pictured is Father Paul 
Koszarek. 


in the Classroom 
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Since the intellectual life must be a vibrant force 
within the living Church, priests in scholarly pursuits, 
either in teaching or research, have ever made a pro- 
found contribution to the Diocese. The interest in 
serious study maintained by many after ordination is 
traceable to the example given them in the seminaries 
and other schools in which they were trained. 

Concern for a continued provision of educated 
priests prompted the Bishop to commission Monsignor 
Orville Griese to establish Sacred Heart Minor Seminary 
at Oneida in 1953, where he remained as rector until 
1962. Previously the vice-chancellor of the Diocese, 
Monsignor Griese has also been the director of the 
Matrimonial Tribunal, founding director of the diocesan 
marriage courses, member of the board of the Prosynodal 
Examiners, director of vocations, and pastor of St. Mary 
Church, Brillion. 

Every priest, however, is a teacher in the pulpit, 
in a religion classroom, in his office, with a CCD group. 
More directly concerned with education are those priests 
who administer and staff the schools of the Diocese: 
Monsignor Joseph Becker, principal of St. Mary, Men- 
asha; Father John O’Brien, principal of Catholic Cen- 
tral, Marinette; Father Mark Schumacher, chaplain of 
Xavier, Appleton; Father Martin Vosbeek, pastor of St. 
John, Little Chute; Father Kenneth Frozena, chaplain 
of Roncalli, Manitowoc; Father Thomas Mayefske, chap- 
lain of Lourdes, Oshkosh; Father Joseph Bauschka, 
counsellor at St. Joseph Academy, Green Bay; Father 
Robert Colle, rector of Sacred Heart Seminary, Oneida; 
and the 26 priests on their faculties. 

On the college level, Newman chaplains aid Cath- 
olic students on the secular campus: Fathers Benedict 
Kleiber, Wisconsin State University, Oshkosh; Richard 
Mauthe, Green Bay Center; Robert Morneau, Manito- 
woc Center; Richard Wochenske, Menasha Center; 
James Feeley, Marinette Center; and Mark Schumacher, 
Lawrence University, Appleton. Father Raymond Dowl- 
ing is the full-time chaplain at Holy Family College, 
Manitowoc. 

Among the educators whose work has been outside 
the Diocese are Father Joseph Hemmer, instructor at 
St. Francis Seminary, Milwaukee (1907-15); Monsignor 
William Groessel, first rector of St. Francis (De Sales) 
Seminary, Milwaukee (1941-54); Father Nicholas Langen- 
feld, professor at Fordham University, New York (1933- 
1968); Father Jaroslav Polc, librarian at the Lateran 
University, Rome (1962- _); and Father Charles Moc- 
co, instructor at Christian Brothers College, Memphis, 
Tenn. (1967- _). Also several student-priests are 
attending summer sessions or regular terms in theology, 
sociology, counselling and other fields. 

Finally, the history of the Diocese or of a parish 
has been the scholarly interest of a number of priests. 
Best known were Monsignor Joseph Marx, whose his- 
torical collection is the basis for this centennial book, 
and Father Joseph Short, whose research centered in 
the historicity of Father Jacques Marquette. Fathers 
William Mortell and Nicholas Diedrich were serious 
students of history, as are Monsignor John Gehl and 
Fathers Roland Ahearn, Nicholas Gross, Luke Leiter- 
mann and Gordon Gilsdorf, author of the state cen- 
tennial booklet “Wisconsin’s Catholic Heritage.” 


(Above): Beans and baloney were 
on the menu; (right): Bishop 
Bona christens “Quo Vadis III” 
with holy water from the winery 
of Holy Name Retreat House. 


(Above): The location of Stockbridge on Lake 
Winnebago was an irresistible temptation for 
Father Nicholas July, owner of the “Corona”; 
(below): Father Nicholas Diedrich and Mon- 
signor Joseph Marx share their warmth with 
an approaching friend. 


(Above): Father Hietpas, Freedom, shows his little “angels” 
how transportation operated when he was their age; (right): 
Fathers Alois Gitter and Joseph Kommers, burdened with 
poor health, sought recovery deep in the heart of Texas. 


(Below): A young Father 
Henry Letz enjoyed his ci- 
gar with the same zest with 
which he enjoyed his priest- 
hood. 


“Priests ought to meet frequently . 
together, welcoming opportunities 
for the social and other 
gatherings which give mutual 
support to one another.” 


(Above): An over-sized biretta decimates the tension 
during a catechism instruction. 


(Above): The Schmitt brothers, Fathers Henry, Leo 
and John, join Msgr. Marx to honor Msgr. Claude 
Hugo, assigned to St. Luke, Two Rivers, for 51 
years; (left): Msgr. Andrew Seubert was first to be 
ordained for the Diocese, but apparently not last 
to be counted. 


(Above): Msgr. Delbert Basche was the paragon of 
total priestliness in a diocesan clergy reputed for 
its fraternity; (left): Father George Schemmer ac- 
companies Bishop Rhode to the celebration of his 
silver jubilee as ordinary of Green Bay. 


“You could be a priest and a gentleman — and most 
generally you were —” according to Grandfather in 
Frank Leslie’s “There’s a Spot in My Heart.” While a 
priest must develop into an effective preacher or pastor 
or counsellor, he remains first a human person, sensitive 
and alive. Like anyone who finds life an engrossing 
pursuit, a priest is engaged in many of its phases, not 
only the spiritual, and strives always to be a gentle man. 


Father Lawrence Spitzlberger (1830-1905), for exam- 
ple, applied his interest in physical fitness to practical 
needs by walking from Mackville to Appleton for his 
weekly provisions. An accomplished wood carver, 
Father Adalbert Cipin (1848-1918) has left memorials to 
his talent in several churches; the same skill is seen in 
the artifacts of Father August Broeckman. Another ex- 
pert in handcrafted creations was Father Joseph Froe- 
(Above): At least one priest took liter- lich (1860-1919), who designed and built church organs. 


ally the gospel injunction, “I will 
make you fishers . . .”; (below): One More humanistic interest attracted Fathers Rudolph 


ee in was more Ollig (1859-1915), Thomas Keenen (1829-1880), Frederich 
eee ee hom. Ruessmann (1864-1941) and Richard Gilsdorf, some of 
the priests who have acquired proficiency in classical 
and modern languages. Monsignor John McGinley was 
admitted to the Wisconsin State Bar while pastor of 
Sacred Heart, Manawa. 


In addition to such further interests as hunting and 
fishing, stamp collections, animal raising or skat clubs, 
the humanity of the priest is revealed best in his fra- 
ternal association with other priests. This closeness is 
evident at eucharistic devotions, class reunions, jubilees, 
cottage vacations and golf jamborees, where the clergy 
extend mutual support to one another. 
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The religious life is a special calling to follow 
Christ under His Gospel counsels of poverty, chastity 
and obedience. Our earliest history was largely the 
work of religious missionaries. The Jesuits came first, 
but were soon recalled upon suppression of the Society. 
Recently they have returned. In 1952 the Missouri 
Province acquired an Oshkosh estate on Lake Winne- 
bago as a novitiate and retreat house. The Dominican, 
Father Mazzuchelli, also figures in the early history. 
Contemporarily the Redemptorists were active at St. 
John, Green Bay. The Crozier Fathers made a-tempor- 
ary but prestigious stay when a monastery of the order 
was established at Bay Settlement in 1857, with Father 
Edward Daems as superior. Before his death in 1879, he 
also founded the Franciscan Sisters of the Holy Cross 
and became the first vicar general of the Diocese. 


Still other orders and congregations of priests and 
brothers remained and prospered. Although the Capu- 
chin monastery at Mt. Calvary is not in the Diocese, its 
foundation was to have immense influence on our his- 
tory. In 1857 two Swiss priests, Fathers Haas and Frey, 
who later became Capuchins, arrived at Calvary to 
build a friary. Father Gachet, the first superior, later 
worked among the Menominee and Oneida Indians at 
times between 1859-69. The Laurentianum Seminary 
was established in 1862 to begin its prolific labor of 
preparing priests. In 1877 the Capuchin Fathers ac- 
cepted St. Joseph Parish, Appleton. Monte Alverno 
Retreat House, also in Appleton, was undertaken in 
1934. For many years teams of Capuchins have preached 
parish missions. True sons of St. Francis, the friars have 
attracted souls by a happy blend of poverty and faith. 


Next came the Alexian Brothers, a congregation 
of male nurses. Shortly after opening their hospital in 
Chicago, they came to Oshkosh, where, under the 
leadership of Brother Schwieperich, a general hospital 
was founded in 1880. After 1911 it specialized in care 
for the aged and mentally ill. Though the hospital has 
been retired, the brothers remain in the Diocese. In 
1955 a provincial novitiate was dedicated at Gresham. 


Another branch of the Franciscan family was estab- 
lished in 1886, when one lone friar from Cracow, Poland, 
Brother Zeytz, reached Pulaski, which was then a 
wilderness. Confreres soon arrived to help the heroic 
brother. Among early leaders were Fathers Sobocinski, 
Jeka, Schneider and Dominikowski. A friary was the 
first of numerous buildings. One of the great names 
in Province history was Father Manel, who from 1900 
on helped stimulate an era of progress and retrieved 
the independence of the Province after 16 years’ attach- 
ment to that of St. Louis. Several parishes were staffed; 
St. Mary, Green Bay, was accepted in 1900, and for 
many years a house of studies was attached to it; the 
Printery (1907) gained status with publications in Eng- 
lish and Polish. Today Father Dacian Bluma heads a 
community which has earned lasting esteem and appre- 
ciation in the Diocese and beyond. 


(Above): St. Lawrence Seminary, Mt. Calvary, conducted by the 
Capuchins since 1862, has prepared more priests for the Diocese than 
has any other institution; (below): Until recently, the Alexian Brothers 
Home, Oshkosh, cared for the aged; (right, top to bottom): 1, The 
Alexian Brothers Novitiate was built at Gresham in 1955; 2, The 
Alexian Brothers have worked in the Diocese since 1880; 3, The 


provincial of the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary Province, .— 


Father Dacian Bluma, O.F.M., makes a profession of faith before the 
general visitor; 4, Bishop J. Gawlina, on a visit from Poland, celebrates 
Mass at the Franciscan monastery, Pulaski, with Bishop Rhode pre- 
siding; (extreme right): The Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
Monastery, Pulaski. 
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“The religious life should serve 


= 


constantly to remind us of wha 

the Church ts. Religious 

manifest to us the beauty and the 
discipline harmonized in the 


Christian life 


Rev. E. Daems Br. Schwieperich 


(Above, upper left, continuing clockwise): 1, Rev. F. Manel, 
O.F.M.; 2, Rev. R. Ryan, S.J., of Manitowoc, educator; 3, 
Rev. J. Shinners, S.J., director of the Jesuit Retreat House, 
Oshkosh; 4, Rev. B. Cooke, S. J., of Marinette, chairman of 
the Theology Department, Marquette University; 5, Rev. G. 
Maloney, S.J., of Green Bay, priest of the Russian Byzantine 
Rite; 6, Rev. F. Mathy, S.J., of Green Bay, educator. 


(Above, top to bottom): 1, The past and the present 
merge in the new St. Norbert Abbey, De Pere, 
dedicated in 1959; 2, Participants in a theolo 
workshop concelebrate Mass in the abbey chapel. 
An abbey Mass is broadcast each Sunday on the 
Norbertine radio and television stations; 3, Norber- 
tine seminarians continue the versatile service of 
their order to the Diocese; (below) “Archbishop” 
René Vilatte. 


The presence of the Canons Regular of Premontre 
in the Diocese parallels the history of their founder, St. 
Norbert. When one views the new abbey, the priories, 
the expanded college, Premontre and Pennings High 
Schools, WHBY Radio and WBAY Radio and TV, to 
mention only enterprises in the Diocese — when one 
considers all this, it is edifying to reflect that at its 
humble origins, Father Bernard Pennings lived in a 
sacristy and hiked to farm-houses to sleep. In 1893 
Bishop Messmer was faced with a classic heretic, one 
“Archbishop René Vilatte of the Old Catholic Church 
of America.” Vilatte wandered from country to country 
and faith to faith, and was questionably consecrated by 
schismatic bishops before he settled in Door County, 
where he won over many of the Belgian settlers. Bishop 
Messmer called on the Abbey of Berne, Holland, for 
help. First among the volunteers were Father Pennings, 
Father Broens (brother of diocesan Msgr. Broens) and 
a lay brother. They did not attack the heresy or Vilatte 
directly, but appealed positively to the native Catholic 
instincts of the settlers. By 1898 the heresy was virtually 
over. In 1895 Father Pennings saw his chance to estab- 
lish a house in a central location. He accepted the 
vacant parish of St. Joseph, West De Pere. In 1898 he 
was named prior and in 1925, abbot. The college began 
with one clerical student in 1898, but three years later 
lay courses were added. In 1947 Abbot Sylvester Killeen 
was elected co-adjutator. When Abbot Pennings died 
in 1955, filled to the end with rare sanctity and human- 
ity, his “White Fathers” had become an integral part 
of Green Bay Catholicism. 


(Below, top, left to right): 1, Abbot Bernard Pennings, O. Praem.; 
2, Rev. Basil Reuss, O. Praem., historian and writer; 3, Rev. 
Robert Sromovsky, O. Praem., musician; (below, bottom, left to 
right): 1, Abbot Sylvester Killeen, O. Praem.; 2, Rev. Ignatius 
Van Dyke, O. Praem., first student to-attend St, Norbert College; 
3, Rev. Anselm Keefe, O. Praem., biologist. 


(Right): Bishop Thomas Danehy, M.M., of Manitowoc, ad- 
ministrated the Vicariate of the Pando, Bolivia, until his 
death in 1959. Bishop Francis Leipzig, a native of Chilton, 
is the ordinary of Baker, Oregon; (below, left to right): 1: 
Very Rev. Epiphanius Deibele, S.D.S., founder of the Amer- 
ican Salvartorian Motherhouse: 9, Brother L. Peter, F.S.C., 
first director of Xavier High School, Appleton; 3, Rev. James 
Noonan, O.M.I., pastor and writer. 
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In 1896, under the pressure of financial problems, 
the communal Oschwald Association of St. Nazianz 
ceded land to a group of Salvatorian Fathers headed by 
Father Deibele. In 1909 the~Salvatorian Seminary be- 
gan. Besides candidates for the Society it has trained 
many of our diocesan clergy. The Salvatorian Press, 
begun in 1914, has greatly expanded its activities. From 
the mother-house at St. Nazianz, priests assist in dio- 
cesan parishes, and new missions have been planted 
across the nation. 

The Blessed Sacrament Fathers made a most wel- 
come entrance into the Diocese in 1958. At that time, 
the Society, devoted to the Eucharist by adoration, 
preaching and writing, opened a minor seminary for 
its candidates on land near Waupaca. The Fathers assist 
in many parishes. 

The teaching Congregation of Christian Brothers 
partially staffs three co-educational high schools: Apple- 
ton Xavier (1959), Oshkosh Lourdes (1963) and Mani- 
towoc-Two Rivers Roncalli (1965). The Brothers at 
Xavier and Lourdes are from the La Salle Institute of 
Gelncoe, Mo., while those at Roncalli are of the Winona 
Province. 

In 1961 the Sacred Heart Fathers accepted farm 
property on beautiful Kangaroo Lake near Bailey's 
Harbor. Father Zicke directed the Herculean task of 
converting a large barn into a Brothers’ novitiate and 
school of studies. Additions have since been made to 
the plant. The Brothers, under the present superior, 
Father Melzer, have cooperated in the work of the 
Migrant Apostolate. 

Although a religious house has never been founded 
in the Diocese by the Oblates of Mary Immaculate, 
Fathers of two Oblate provinces are in charge of parishes 
in Howard, Egg Harbor and Bailey’s Harbor. 
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(Above, top): Salvatorian Seminary, St. 
Nazianz (1909-1968); (above, left to right): 
1, The Blessed Sacrament Fathers have 
worked in the Diocese since 1958; 2, The 
Oblate parish of St. John, Egg Harbor, 
dates its origin back 100 years; (right): 
St. Michael, Jacksonport, is a mission of 
Egg Harbor; (below): Blessed Sacrament 
Seminary, Waupaca. 


Groups of Religious Women! 


(Above, top to bottom): 


The first religious women to enter the territory of 
Wisconsin were two Poor Clares who conducted a 
convent boarding school in Green Bay in 1833-34. Later, 
Father Ambrose Oschwald organized the Third Order of 
St. Francis at St. Nazianz in 1857; in ten years this 
group, quartered in Holy Ghost (Pink) Convent, num- 
bered 150, taught in 18 schools and operated an ophan- 
age and hospital. The community faded out of existence 
around 1900. 


From the origins of the Oschwald Colony sprang 
up the Franciscan Sisters of Christian Charity. Father 
Joseph Fessler, first priest son of St. Nazianz, estab- 
lished the community in 1866. Of the five original 
members, two, Sisters Seraphia Fessler and (later 
Mother) Gabriel Gramlich, were St. Nazianz natives; 
the other three, including Mother Odelia Wahl, had 
lived at the St. Nazianz convent as non-members. 


Their first motherhouse, Holy Family Convent at 
Alverno (Manitowoc), was constructed in 1873-74. To- 
day the Franciscan Sisters of Christian Charity out- 
number all others in the Diocese with 300 Sisters staff- 
ing 49 elementary schools with 15,000 pupils, 2 high 
schools, an academy and a college. Also, they operate 
a hospital, nursing school, home for the aged and con- 
servatory of music, catechize and do domestic service. 


While the Oschwald Sisters were beginning to 
prosper at St. Nazianz, a new group of tertiaries arose 
at Robinsonville. Adele Brise (Brisse or Brice), a 28 
year old Belgian immigrant, reported three apparitions 
of the Blessed Virgin in 1859. Soon companions joined 
Adele in teaching the Belgian children. Belonging to 
no religious order or congregation, they adopted a dis- 
tinctive religious garb, but took no vows, retained their 
property and independence, and were free to leave at 
any time. Adele died in 1896, and six years later the 
Tertiaries were dissolved. However, many pilgrims still 
visit Our Lady of Good Help Chapel at Robinsonville. 


About 12 miles to the west of Robinsonville, three 
Sisters of the Third Order Secular opened Holy Cross 
School at Bay Settlement in 1868. Totally unrelated 
to Adele Brise’s community, this group was formally 
organized in 1874 into the Third Order of St. Francis 
by Father Edward Daems. Those originally received 
were Sisters Pius Doyle, Christine Rousseau, Pauline 
LaPlante and Mary Van Lanen. Bishop Krautbauer 
gave episcopal approval in 1881. Today the 175 mem- 
bers of this Diocesan community conduct 18 elementary 
schools, numerous catechetical programs and a home 


for the aged. 


1, Sister Pauline LaPlante; 
2, Mother Odelia Wahl; 


3, Adele Brise. 
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(Above): Convent of the Oschwald Sisters, St. 


Nazianz, with Holy Ghost Church, built in 


1858. The Sisters were engaged in teaching 
as well as household work and farming; 
(below): Our Lady of Good Help Chapel, 


Robinsonville. 


(Above two pictures, top): The new Holy 
Martyrs of Gorcum School, Green Bay, staffed 
by Sisters of St. Francis; (bottom): St. Paul 
Home, Kaukauna, conducted by Sisters of 
Christian Charity. 
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(Left, continuing clockwise): 1 
and 2, Sisters of Christian Char- 
ity catechizing Migrants, Wau- 
toma, and preparing meal, Sacred 
Heart Seminary, Oneida; 3, Holy 
Family Motherhouse, Alverno; 4, 
Mother M. Agna, Franciscan Sis- 
ters of Christian Charity; 5, 
Sisters of Christian Charity and 
(in background) of St. Francis, 
the communities native to the 
Diocese. 


(Above, left to right): 1, Mother Mary Ellen, Sisters of 
St. Francis of the Holy Cross; 2, St. Francis Mother- 
house, Bay Settlement. The section on the extreme left 
was built in 1916, in the center in 1959 and on the 
right in 1932. 


(Left): The Sisters of St. Francis of 
the Holy Cross assigned to Holy 
Name Retreat Houe, Chambers Island, 
relax between their domestic chores. 
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(Left, continuing clockwise): 1, The smile of love; 2, The work 
of love; 3, Mothers to homeless children; 4, Sharing her mission- 
ary zeal during a home visit; 5, Contrast in change, continuity 
in service; 6, Playing their hearts out. 


(Above): Our Lady of Charity School, Green Bay; (below, left to 
right and continuing clockwise): 1, Felician Sisters, St. Mary 
Home for the Aged, Manitowoc; 2, Auxiliary Sisters of Our Lady 
of Charity of Refuge; 3, Residence of Misericordia Sisters, St. 
Mary Hospital, Green Bay; 4, Misericordia Sisters; 5, Salvatorian 
Sisters, St. Mary Convent, St. Nazianz; 6, Sisters of St. Joseph of 
Carondelet in Oconto flood, 1912. 


The Manitowoc and Bay Settlement Franciscans 
are not the only religious communities of women having 
roots and strong ties in the Diocese. The Dominican 
Sisters of Ratisbon settled briefly in Green Bay before 
moving to Racine in 1862. In 1874 Felician Sisters of 
the Order of St. Francis arrived from Poland to estab- 
lish the first U.S. provincial headquarters at Polonia 
near Stevens Point, then part of the Diocese. After 
nine years they transferred to Detroit. In 1901 with 
the approval of Bishop Messmer several Polish speak- 
ing members of the School Sisters of St. Francis left 
to form the Sisters of St. Joseph of the Order of St. 
Francis at Stevens Point. 

Fathers Samuel Mazzuchelli and Casper Rehr], 
famous pioneer missionaries in the Green Bay area, 
founded the Sinsinawa Dominicans and the Fond du Lac 
Sisters of St. Agnes, respectively. 

Most involved of the non-diocesan based com- 
munities are the School Sisters of Notre Dame, who 
have been active in the Diocese since 1862, staffed 15 
schools before 1900, and now teach 7,000 students in 
14 grade schools and 3 high schools. 

Other communities engaged in the educational 
process are the School Sisters of St. Francis, Sisters of 
St. Joseph of Carondelet, Sisters of the Third Order of 
St. Francis of Assisi, Sisters of Mercy of the Holy 
Cross, and the Sisters of the Holy Family of Nazareth. 

Service to the sick is a major concert of seven 
communities conducting eight hospitals. Engaged in the 
apostolate are the Misericordia Sisters, the Hospital 
Sisters of the Third Order of St. Francis, the Religious 
Hospitallers of St. Joseph, the Franciscan Sisters, 
Daughters of the Sacred Hearts of Jesus and Mary, the 
Servants of Mary, the Sisters of the Sorrowful Mother, 
and the Franciscan Sisters of Christian Charity. 

The Sisters of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul, and 
the Servants of Christ the King aid in care to the aged; 
the Sisters of Our Lady of Charity of Refuge staff a 
protective home for dependent girls; Sisters of the 
Divine Savior serve the Salvatorian community at St. 
Nazianz. 

In the 19th century the Ursulines at Green Bay, 
the Sisters of the Third Order of St. Francis, and the 
Servites (Mantellate) Sisters at Menasha served briefly 
in the Diocese. 


(Left, above): The School Sisters of Notre Dame have 
staffed St. Joseph Home for Children for almost a 
century; (left, below, left to right): 1, Bishop Bona 
dedicated Maryhill Manor Nursing and Retirement 
Home, Niagara, in 1964; 2, Sisters Servants of Christ 
the King conduct Maryhill Manor. 
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Joseph Melcher was born in Vienna, Austria, on March 18, 
1807, and raised in Modena, Italy. Having completed his sem- 
inary studies at the University of Modena, he was ordained to 
the priesthood on March 27, 1830. 

Through the encouragement of Bishop Rosati of St. Louis, 
Father Melcher left the chaplaincy of the Austrian court in 1843 
to work in Little Rock, Ark., and St. Louis, as pastor and, after 
1846, as vicar general. Following his appointment as the first 
bishop of Green Bay, he was consecrated in St. Mary Church, 
St. Louis, on July 12, 1868. 

Between 1869-70 Bishop Melcher attended I Vatican Council 
in Rome, a fitting parallel to the attendance of Bishop Bona at 
the II Vatican Council. Death came on December 20, 1873, just 
five years after his arrival in Green Bay, but not before the new 
Diocese had witnessed a resolute genesis. 


Rooeeepracsel 


Francis Xavier Krautbauer, born at Mappach, Bavaria, on 
January 12, 1825, was baptized with the patronal name of the 
diocese he would later head. His seminary training at the Uni- 
versity of Munich was followed by ordination on July 16, 1850. 

Accepted first into the Diocese of Buffalo, Father Kraut- 
bauer was chosen in 1859 chaplain of the Milwaukee motherhouse 
of the School Sisters of Notre Dame. While chaplain he was d 
appointed to Green Bay, receiving episcopal consecration in St. Bishop Krautbauer 
John Cathedral, Milwaukee, on June 29, 1875. 1875-1885 

During his 10 years as leader of the Diocese, Bishop Kraut- 

Bishop Melch bauer constructed the present St. Francis Xavier Cathedral and 
1868 1873 er rectory, increased the educational facilities for both Indian and 
= white children, and approved the building of the chapel at 
Robinsonville. He died quietly in his sleep on December 17, 1885. 


The spiritual life of the priests and people during 
the first 100 years has been sustained and directed by 
its seven chief pastors, leaders of noble character and 
true holiness. Their lives paralleled those of their flock: 
five of them labored in Green Bay until their deaths, 
Bishops Rhode and Bona for a combined total of 52 
years; five of them were foreign born and one, Bishop 
Fox, was a native of Green ‘Bay; all shared the sacra- 
mental life with their people. Because of their resolute 
leadership, the Diocese grew from 40,000 Catholics and 
26 priests at the arrival of Bishop Melcher to 317,500 
Catholics and 354 priests at the arrival of Bishop 
Aloysius Wycislo at the onset of the second century. 


Frederick Katzer was bom in Ebensee, Austria, on February 
7, 1844, the second ordinary of the Diocese to be born in that 
country. He completed his studies for the priesthood, begun in Bishop Messmer 
Austria, at St. Francis Seminary, Milwaukee, and was ordained 1892-1903 
on December 21, 1866. 
Joining the seminary faculty, Father Katzer was professor 
Bishop Katzer of dogmatic theology when Bishop-elect Krautbauer named him 
1886-1891 as secretary, and later, chancellor and pastor. In 1879 he was 
appointed vicar general and, seven years later, received his 
nomination as third bishop of Green Bay. On September 21, 1886 
Father Katzer became the first to be consecrated in the new 
Cathedral of St. Francis Xavier. 

During his short tenure Bishop Katzer made an official visit 
to Rome and convened a diocesan synod. In 1891 he was trans- 
ferred to Milwaukee, where he served as archbishop for over 
a decade before his death on July 20, 1903. 


Sebastian Messmer was born in Goldach, Switzerland, on 
August 29, 1847, the oldest of five children. Study for the 
priesthood at St. George College and the University of Innsbruck 
concluded with his ordination on July 23, 1871, for the Diocese 
of esd 

After teaching theology at Seton Hall Seminary and Catholi 
an eses ae Meee cae selected the forts bene. of 

reen Bay and raised to the episcopate at St. P 
Newark, on May 27, 1892. Ey ae SARE 

As chief shepherd of Green Bay, Bishop Messmer increased 
the parochial school system, invited the Norbertine Fathers into 
the Diocese and co-founded the Federation of Catholic Societies. 
He was called to the Archdiocese of Milwaukee in 1903: there 
he labored until his death on August 4, 1930. ‘ 


Ad 


Bishop Fox 
1904-1914 


(Above): A gathering at St. Mary, 
Oshkosh, includes Archbishop 
Katzer, Bishop Messmer and Vi- 
car General Fox, later Bishop Fox. 


Bishop Bona 
1945-1967 


Joseph John Fox, born in Green Bay on August 2, 1855, was 
the third child of a prominent pioneer family. His preparation at 
St. Francis Seminary, Milwaukee, and the American College of 
the University of Louvain, Belgium, led to ordination on June 
7, 1879. 

His brief assignment to St. Kilian, New Franken, was fol- 
lowed in 1880 by the appointment as secretary of the Bishop 
and as pastor of St. John, Green Bay. After 11 years at Lourdes, 
Marinette, he was selected vicar general and in 1898 became the 
first priest of the Diocese to be honored with the title of Rt. 
Rev. Monsignor. 

Monsignor Fox became the fifth Ordinary of Green Bay, 
receiving episcopal consecration at St. Francis Xavier Cathedral 
on July 25, 1904. During his tenure Bishop Fox built the present 
episcopal residence and showed continued interest in education. 
Because of poor health Bishop Fox resigned from office four 
months before his death on March 14, 1915. 


Paul Peter Rhode was born at Wejherowe, Poland, on 
September 16, 1871. After his family had come to Chicago, he 
enrolled at St. Mary College, Kentucky, St. Ignatius College, 
Chicago, and St. Francis Seminary, Milwaukee, before ordination 
on June 16, 1894. 

First assigned to St. Adalbert, Chicago, Father Rhode was 
pastor of St. Michael when consecrated Auxiliary Bishop in Holy 
Name Cathedral on July 29, 1908. Seven years later, on July 
5, 1915, he was transferred to the Diocese of Green Bay as its 
sixth bishop. 

During almost 30 years as Ordinary, Bishop Rhode recorded 
numerous achievements, among them the Diocesan Apostolate, the 
McCormick Home, the Guardian Angels’ School, and a diocesan 
synod. Beset by illness in his last years, Bishop Rhode died on 
March 3, 1945. 


“Without the episcopacy, there is ‘@ | - 

no Eucharist, no priesthood, LILLE 
no historic continuity with 1. 
the apostolic age and the primitive of thn 
Christian community.” Ji 


Stanislaus Vincent Bona was born in Chicago on October I, 
1888. He graduated from St. Stanislaus High School and College 
and then studied for the priesthood at the Propaganda College, 
Rome. Bishop Ceppetelli, Latin Patriarch of Constantinople, 
ordained him in the Church of St. Appolonaris, Rome, on Novem- 
ber 1, 1912. 

After his return, Father Bona became, in turn, assistant 
pastor, chaplain at the Chicago House of Correction, professor 
at Quigley Preparatory Seminary and pastor of St. Casimir, his 
home parish. 

Following his appointment to the Diocese of Grand Island, 
Nebr., Cardinal Mundelein consecrated Monsignor Bona in Holy 
Name Cathedral, Chicago, on February 25, 1932. He was 
assigned as coadjutator to Bishop Rhode with right of succession, 
arriving in Green. Bay on January 17, 1945. Two months later 
Bishop Bona became the seventh ordinary of Green Bay, serving 
22 years before his death on December 1, 1967. 


John Benjamin Grellinger was born in Milwaukee on No- 
vember 5, 1899, where he attended Washington High School 
and the School of Journalism, Marquette University, became 
an architectural draftsman, and entered St. Francis Seminary and 
then the North American College, Rome; he was ordained on 
July 14, 1929. 

Upon his return in 1932, Father Grellinger was assigned to 
St. Paul Chapel at the University of Wisconsin and in 1936 to 
St. Francis Seminary as professor of philosophy, at the same time 
pastor in Racine, 1936-37, and Milwaukee, 1942-46. Appointed 
the first Auxiliary Bishop of Green Bay, he was consecrated in 
St. John Cathedral, Milwaukee, on July 14, 1949. 

In his years of dedicated work in the Diocese, Bishop Grel- 
linger has held pastorates at St. Joseph, Oconto; St. Mary, Osh- 
kosh; and St. Mary, Bear Creek. Vicar General since 1965, 
Bishop Grellinger directed the Diocese as administrator after 
the death of Bishop Bona. 
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Bishop Rhode 
1915-1945 


pherds 


e Flock 


Bishop Grellinger 
1949- 


(This group, above, continuing clockwise): 1, 
Bishop Rhode, priests, confirmation class at 
Diamond Jubilee, St. Casimir, Northeim, 1943; 
2, Bishop Rhode laying present cornerstone, 
St. Mary, Bear Creek, 1920; 3, St. Francis 
Xavier Cathedral, erected by Bishop Kraut- 
bauer, who lies buried near the north entrance; 
4, Bishop Bona addressing his seminarians, 
1966; 5, Bishop Rhode with Monsignor Albert 
Meyer, the preacher, at dedication, Sacred 
Heart, Oshkosh, 1939. 


(Above): Bishop Bona offering Solemn Mass on 
his name’s day, Sacred Heart Seminary; (right): 
Bishop Grellinger confirming Migrant children, 
St. Joseph, Sturgeon Bay; (below, top to bot- 
tom): 1, Cardinal Mundelein of Chicago meet- 
ing with the bishops of the Milwaukee Province 
(left to right), Bishops Pinten (Superior), Nuss- 
baum (Marquette, Mich.), Archbishop Messmer 
(Milwaukee), McGavick (LaCrosse) and Rhode 
(Green Bay); 2, Bishop’s Residence, Allouez, © 
planned and constructed by Bishop Fox and 
Monsignor Marx, 1911, on portion of ’ St. 


Joseph Orphange property. 


(Above): Bishop Fox with confirmation class, St. Joseph, 
Crandon, 1913; (below): Bishop Bona addressing district 
deanery of Holy Name Society, 1961; (right, top to 
bottom): 1, Bishop Fox blessing bells at Most Precious 
Blood, New London, 1908; 2, Archbishop Katzer’s 
burial site, St. Francis Seminary, Milwaukee. 
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“The fullness of pastoral power and authority is 
given to the bishop. He is ‘the’ priest of a diocese.” 
The solemn words in the ceremony of consecration 
charge each bishop to preach with the words of the (Below): Bishop Bona blessing a new school, 
Spirit, to exercise power without glorifying in it and to one of many kinds of church functions that a 
dispense the sacraments for the sake of heaven. pinoy plonns frets 


The preaching office of the bishop protects the 
flock from the danger of unorthodox doctrine and con- 
tributes to Christian growth by applying the Gospel to 
contemporary needs. Bishop Rhode, for example, con- 
tinually displayed a remarkable exercise of this office 
through his creative command of the spoken word; 
Bishop Messmer expressed Christ’s message memorably 
through the written word. All seven ordinaries exer- 
cised this office by promoting Catholic education on all 
levels, the greatest impetus to secondary schools having 
been given by Bishop Bona. 

The governing office of the bishop, although pri- 
marily spiritual, is nevertheless genuinely temporal in 
its administrative aspects. In both spheres, however, 
the power to govern is authoritative as well as directive. 
Bishop Melcher inaugurated the administrative structure 
of the Diocese; his successors modified it according to 
the requirements of their times. 

The sacramental office of the bishop is performed 
most solemnly when he consecrates the oils for his 
diocese, when he ordains priests and when he confers 
confirmation. It is in this latter role that his people 
know him best, for the visit of a bishop for confirmation 
is a memoried day in every parish. 
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One Lord, One Faith 


(Above, top to bottom): 1, “The Red Pieta,” painted by the local 
artist Lester W. Bently and located in the Post Office, East De Pere, 
portrays the Indian convert who, at the cost of his life, saved the 
Perrot ostensorium from the flames that destroyed St. Francis Xavier 
Mission in 1687; 2, Benediction is a common expression of faith 
in the Eucharist. 


(Right, top to bottom): 1, First Communion 
class, St. John parish, Antigo, 1890; 2, Solemn 
Mass celebrating the Diamond Jubilee of St. 
Patrick Parish, Green Bay, 1940. 
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When Christ instituted the Eucharist and gave His 
Apostles and their successors the power to change 
bread and wine into His Body and Blood, His wish to 
remain with mankind forever was realized. Each day 
at Mass the priest repeats this mystery as the best means 
man has of adoring and giving thanks to God. Never- 
theless, the correct understanding of the Eucharist and 
its transmission from generation to generation have 
presented great difficulties. 

Holy Communion is the closest union that is pos- 
sible for man with God in this world. How often this 
should be done has created problems: some ages, 
emphasizing God’s grandeur and man’s unworthiness, 
have said Communion should be taken rarely, perhaps 
only once a year. The Church, however, has always 
suggested frequent reception, especially during the last 
century, when the number of communions has greatly 
increased. 

The Church has emphasized the doctrine of the real 
presence in many ways. There have been rallies and 
parades with the Blessed Sacrament on parish, diocesan, 
state and international levels. Forty Hours Devotion is 
a custom dating back to the twelfth century. It is con- 
ducted on a diocesan basis. The general idea is to have 
at all times one church in the Diocese where Christ 
is being publicly adored. In recent times some parishes 
have also begun the perpetual adoration of the Eucharist. 
Visits to the Blessed Sacrament have always been 
encouraged. Most of these devotional practices are 
anchored deeply in a love for the Eucharist engendered 
with First Holy Communion. 


(Above): The unity of worship at a con- 
celebrated Mass; (below) Procession of 
the Blessed Sacrament during a Forty 
Hours Devotion; (left) Reception of the 
Eucharist. 


“Catholic spirituality, therefore, 
is always an ecclesial spirituality. 


It is a spirituality which 


lives the life of the Church, 


her worship, her tradition, 


her sacraments, 
her liturgical year.’’ 


(Above): Christ’s presence is honored by silent prayer 
since the Eucharist is a visible sign that the Lord is as 
personally close to His Church as He was to His 


Apostles. 


(Above): At the turn of the century, First Com- 
munion was not received until adolescence, al- 
though the occasion was no less solemn. 


(Below, top to bottom): 1, Solemn Mass dedicating 
Sacred Heart Church, Appleton, 1950; 2, The Mass 
is at once a meal, a thanksgiving and a sacrifice, 
all of which merge in the presence of Christ. 


(Above): Father Francis Vande 
Casteele made sick calls on horse 
in Wrightstown; (below): A ser- 
mon on Fatima is preached by 
Msgr. McGrath at St. Wences- 
laus, Neva. 


The sacraments of the Church mark for a Christian 
the great events of life’s journey from birth to death. 
Success or failure for an individual results from his 
adjustment to the historical, political and economic 
circumstances by which his life is affected, but not 


determined. Basically free, a man can choose to become + 


good or evil, sinful or saintly. Birth and death, sickness 
and growth, sin and grace are unique for each person. 
The sacraments of the Church give a Christian the life 
and energy of Christ to meet these moments of indivi- 
dual decision. 


The Christian life begins with baptism, the joining 
of a new member to the community of believers. Records 
of baptisms are carefully kept in each_ parish. The 
earliest recorded baptism in each parish community 
is proudly commemorated in parish histories because 
this marks the growth of this community as a living 
part of the Church. 


Confirmation sanctifies the growth to maturity of 
a Christian and for most Catholics provides the only 
contact with their bishop. Matrimony marks a fullness 
of growth enabling two Chritians to share love with 
each other as a new family is started. 


Anointing of the sick sanctifies a man’s physical 
decline, while penance reverses the slide of human 
weakness. The naked reality of each man’s growth or 
failure is nowhere so evident as in his own confession 
of guilt, but this same process also purifies a man so 
that his final passage from this life will occur in holiness. 


(Above): Private confession is a 


re-statement of the Christian 
truth that we are all sinners; 
(left): Even in death, the body 
of the believer is blessed. 


Continually 


: 2 Ee (| ? 
reminded by the baptis 


(Above): Marriage is a sacred sign through which two Christians 
receive the Holy Spirit at the onset of a life of total love and 
loyalty; (below): Preaching joins the word of God to His signs. 


(Far left, top to bottom)? 1, In the Diocese during 1967, 
8,635 infants and 596 adults were baptized into Christ; 2, 
Just as the other great moments in life have been sanctified, 
so too the anointing of the sick helps those in danger of 
death; (near left): Many Catholics confess frequently. 
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(Above): Since Christ did not establish the sacraments in detail, 
penance has taken on different forms according to circumstances 
and the needs of the people; (right): In St. Joseph Church, Sturgeon 
Bay, Bishop Bona confirms Migrant children in Christian living. 
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Such traditional forms of piety as the rosary, brought from 
the Old World, were preserved in the New. Marian devotion 
has also been shown in the names of churches. 


Piety is the spontaneous expression of personal 
devotion to God. Since both group and individual forms 
of piety change in response to different times, many 
expressions of piety have been popular in the Diocese. 
Some, such as the rosary, have retained their place; 
others, like processions and veneration of patronal 
saints, have declined in popularity. Each national group 
that settled here brought along from Europe its own 
practices, which have all been blended into the local 
Catholic life. 


Daily prayer has been a contributing factor to 
the spiritual growth and holiness of most Catholics 
during the past century. The rosary, especially, has 
been a form of prayer common from childhood, when 
the family knelt to pray together, until death, when 
Catholics are buried with rosary in hand. Love for 
the Mother of God has also been expressed in numerous 
parish and family shrines, and in the living rosary, 
often a feature of deanery Holy Name holy hours. 


Holy hours and rallies have helped participants and 
spectators to gain a sense of belonging to the whole 
Church as large numbers gathered to pray and give 
public profession of their faith, The Holy Name rallies 
of the 1940’s and 1950’s brought together thousands of 
the faithful. The Holy Name Society also promoted 
the retreat movement as a means to develop personal 
holiness. Quiet for thought and prayer during the re- 
treat helps the participants to dedicate themselves more 
fully to God. 


(Above, continuing clockwise): 1, Allouez Cemetery. The bonds 
of Christian love remain even after death; 2, Christmas shrine 
in an urban home; 3, Shrine outside a rural home; 4, Fatima 
Shrine, Holy Innocents Church, Manitowoc. 


(Above, top to bottom): 1, Annual Corporate Communion, Holy Name 
Society, Green Bay Deanery, Brown County Veterans Memorial Arena; 2, 


May procession, St. Anthony Church, Niagara. 


(Opposite page, bottom, left to right): 1, Way of the 
Cross, Sacred Heart Seminary, Oneida; 2, Christmas 
crib, old St. Mary Church, Stockbridge; (this page, left, 
top to bottom): 1, Monte Alverno Retreat House, 
Appleton, founded by Father Gilbert Heuel, O.F.M. 
Cap. Since its dedication in 1935, more than 2,500 men 
and women have made retreats there each year; 2, Holy 
Name Retreat House, Chambers Island. The Holy Name 
Society has sponsored retreats on the island since 1951. 
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“A Catholic becomes responsible 
when he realizes that his own 
dignity and destiny are bound up 
with the dignity and destiny 
of all men. A vocation to Catholic 
life is also a vocation of 
service to every member of the 
human family.” 


Marinette Catholic Central High School, estab- 
lished in 1958, formerly Lourdes High School, 
traces its origin to Our Lady of Lourdes Acad- 
emy, founded in 1879 by the School Sisters 
of Notre Dame. Pictured are both the new 
addition (1958) and the old school (1911). 


The Diocese : Its Works 


“Every good tree bears good fruit.” We turn now 
to the good works which the members of our Diocese 
have produced through a century of labor and sacrifice. 
These works are prolific in their variety, breathing the 
timeless Life of the Trinity into our community. The 
tree of the Church flowers in beauty and is redolent 
with the fragrance of Christ, stimulating man’s spirit 
to bloom in indigenous art and culture. A tree is the 
loveliest poem. The epic tree of the Church heralds 
the creative words of the Word. In pulpits and in publi- 
cations, the fruit of the Good News is handed on. This 
is the tree of knowledge wed to faith. Schools in 
parishes, on campuses, even in orchards and fields, im- 
bue scholar-disciples on all levels with human and 
divine science. Of His tree, the Church, Christ says it 
will spread its branches and shade the earth and that the 
birds of the air will come to nest in it. The Church of 
Green Bay is on mission, stretching out to all the lands 
of God’s earth. It is a shelter and refreshment to the 
poor, the homeless, the disturbed, to orphans and aged, 
to little ones and pariahs. Its fruits are filled with 
healing and mercy. In our hospitals, hidden saints 
spend their lives amid the mysteries of birth and death. 
Through the Apostolate, the pierced hands of charity 


- The new Holy Family College, Manitowoc, was built reach everywhere. This is, then, the tree of the Cross, 

in 1960, thou race a ee a sees is az pology a paradoxic sign of contradiction, a tree of obedience 
; 5 it )e e St. Josep onterence oO eC ot; a : : 

Tee a Society, the first in the Diocese, was which frees, of wounds which heal, of challenge which 
pire! in ce earned F ae a ee and bridges, sprung from a Seed which dies to bring forth 
13 lay members in . Under the first Diocesan : : ag 
iecton Father Omer Champagne, appointed in 1957, Life and fruit a hundred-fold. This is not the barren 
and under ee ee epee Committee som oy tree of the curse. It is a good tree, an arbor vitae. By 
the society has expanded into parish conterences. d F 
statue of its patron stands in the Appleton store. its fruits we know it. 
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St. John, Green Bay 


St. Elizabeth, Kloten 


With few exceptions, the architectural design of a 
church is a blending of two general characteristics: 
though structural material and detail usually fit the 
age and the locality, certain features, like a steeple and 
tall windows, give it a specifically religious look. The 
Jesuit missionary, for example, raised a simple bark 
chapel, distinguished from the native huts only by its 
size and location and by the cross on it. 

Later missionary activity was at first centered in 
one of the pioneer homes, such as the Charles Grignon 
home at Kaukauna and the Joseph St. Louis homestead 
at Phlox. When the early settlers built their first 
churches, in the absence of a genuine stone tradition 
and because of the need for quick shelter, wood was 
used creatively to make log structures and frame 
churches. The oldest in daily use in the Diocese of this 
latter type is St. Patrick Church, Stephensville. 

When monumentality and permanence were desired 
and could be afforded, stone and brick, both native to 
Wisconsin, were used in church design. Further, the 
rugged stone masonry was often warmly expressive of 
a rural handicraft society. 

Because many of the Catholics of the Diocese were 
emigrants from Europe, they brought with them Gothic 
and Romanesque architectural styles, which they used 
derivatively, adapted eclectically and modified or com- 
bined with American Colonial forms. In addition, rigors 
of bitter winter weather, deep cracking cold and tons 
of snow bearing down on roofs often had to be practical 
considerations in building a church that was also to be 
beautiful. The Gothic style with its pointed arch often 
served functionally as well as inspirationally. 

Romanesque churches, characterized by the rounded 
arch, abound in the Diocese; some of these are St. John 
and St. Francis Xavier Cathedral, Green Bay; Precious 
Blood, New London; St. Nicholas, Freedom. 

Historically, recognition should be given to one of 
the storied architects of the past. The Dominican 
missionary Father Samuel Mazzuchelli designed and 
helped build 18 churches in the Midwest. The simple 
Greco-Gothic beauty of St. Augustine, New Diggings, is 
typical of his talents. Today, this function of design is 
usually performed by one of many creditable firms of 
architects who devote their skills to the furtherance of 
beautiful church architecture. 
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St. Joseph, Sturgeon Bay 


Most Precious Blood, New London 
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(Far left, this group, top to bottom): 1, Sacred 
Heart, Oshkosh; 2, Assumption of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, Pulaski; (left, top to bottom): 1, 
St. Mary, Kaukauna; 2, St. John, Gillett; 
(above): St. Mary Magdalene, Waupaca; (right 
top to bottom): 1, St. Mary, Chilton; 2, St. 
Nicholas, Freedom; 3, St. Margaret Mary, 
Neenah. 
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Holy Name, Kimberly 


St. John, Antigo 


St. Matthew, Allouez 


‘It is the temple of the spirit... 
a pledge of great love, the light 
of the nations, a beacon 
bringing hope and charity and — 
courage. The Church is a pilgrim 
pointing out the sure way 
to order and salvation.”’ 


(Below): St. Bernard, Appleton, is the 192nd parish of the Diocese and 
the last established in the centennial year. The parish is temporarily 
using the facilities of Xavier High School, Appleton; (left, top to 
bottom): 1, Holy Rosary, New Holstein, is a modern cruciform church; 
2, St. Joseph, Wautoma, serves not only its own parishioners: but a 
large group of summer vacationers; (above, top to bottom): 1; Rear 
view of the new Resurrection Church, Allouez; 2, The Nativity of 
Our Lord, Green Bay, had its first worship services in the borrowed 
rooms of the Green Bay Arena; (right, top to bottom): 1, Poised on a 
hilltop overlooking Kewaunee is Holy Rosary Church; 2, St. Peter, 
Oshkosh, was one of the first beautiful and daringly modern churches 
in the Diocese; 3, This commemorative plaque in the entrance of St. 
Paul, Wrightstown, is testimony enough of the esteem the members 
of the parish had for their pastor, who guided the building of their 
beautiful church; today, more frequently than not, a larger committee 
of lay people aid the pastor in these important decisions; (beneath 
text copy): St. Mary Church, Marion, takes advantage of a beautiful 
northern setting along a main highway traveled by countless tourists. 
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St. Wenceslaus, Neva 


IN MEMORY OF 
FATHER 
tANCIS VANDE CASTEELE 
, BORN: OCT, 4, 1870 
DIED: MAY 8, 1924 


TOR OF ST. PAUL WRIGHTSTOWN 
APRIL 9, 1908 


BUILT OUR BEAUTIFUL CHURCH 


sae SE 


t. Mary, Crivitz 


Though the diocese of Green Bay was once the 
stronghold of a rural-handicraft society, it is now be- 
coming increasingly the inheritance of an industrial age. 
Hence, architecturally, besides new uses for old build- 
ing materials, different ones, like concrete, steel, alum- 
inum and glass, are employed in fresh contemporary 
forms and shapes. It is part of a constant attempt on 
the part of church planners to fit their parish buildings 
into their neighborhoods while yet retaining for them 


a distinct religious appearance. Among these recently 


designed and constructed churches of the Diocese, it is 
possible to oberve three trends of architectural intent. 


Some of the newest churches in the Diocese have 
reflected the more conservative nature of their com- 
munities and represent modifications of quite traditional 
approaches. Some examples of these are St. Benedict, 
Suamico; St. John, Antigo; and St. Theresa, Appleton. 


Often when a new parish is started or a parish loses 
the use of its church for a short while, the people seek 
temporary shelter for worship. St. Pius, Appleton, for 
example, began in a funeral home; St. Bernadette, 
Appleton, used a quonset building while planning and 
constructing its permanent church. Still other parishes 
design their church buildings for temporary use until 
a more elaborate church can be raised and the old 
structure be turned into use as a gymnasium or parish 
hall; this is the case at St. Philip, Green Bay, and St. 
Matthew, Allouez. 


Many new parishes are examples of fresh and 
daring expressions in church architecture, as witness, 
St. Wenceslaus, Neva; St. Peter, Oshkosh; St. Mary, 
Marion; Ss. Peter and Paul, Weyauwega; Nativity of 
Our Lord, Green Bay; and St. Bernard, Appleton. 


St. Theresa, Appleton 


St. Benedict, Suamico 


St. Bernadette, Appleton 


SER 
St. Gabriel, Neenah 


“As the people of that community 
gather around the altar . 

the whole Church of God comes 
into their midst in an 

intimate, truly personal, visible, 
tangible and audible manner.” 


(Above, top to bottom): 1, St. Mary, Algoma, dedicated in 1906 
pictured as in 1960; 2, Corpus Christi, Sturgeon Bay, pictured in 1963 


> 


(Right, top to bottom): 1, St. Nicholas, Free- 
dom, redecorated in 1967; 2, Nativity, Green 


Bay, 1967. 
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Churches are built so that people can gather and 
worship God. The central act of that worship takes 
place on the altar, where the gifts of man are trans- 
formed into the Body and Blood of Christ. The total 
response of man to God and the efforts of man to 
Christianize and elevate his culture culminate at the 
altar in the Sacrifice of the Mass. 

Since the altar, therefore, plays such an important 
part in worship, men of different ages have tried in 
various ways to enhance its beauty. Originally the altar 
was a simple wooden table, to indicate a meal, a sharing 
in the Eucharistic Banquet. St. Paul says the altar is 
the table of the Lord (1 Cor., 10:21). 

Early in the history of the Church, a canopy sup- 
ported by four columns beautified the altar. Later, as 
the persecutions ceased, the Blessed Sacrament was 
preserved in a receptacle in the form of a dove sus- 
pended from the canopy. Eventually the Eucharist was 
reserved in a tabernacle resting on the altar. 

The custom of offering Mass over the tomb of a 
martyr led to the construction of stone altars. Various 
attempts were made to decorate the front of the altar 
facing the people, and elaborate and costly antependia 
resulted. 

Early in the Middle Ages the priest and the people 
began to face in the same direction, and the structure 
behind the altar then began to grow. Relics of the 
saints were placed there; statutes began to appear, until 
at times the background (reredos) reached to the very 
roof. The desire to change and beautify has continued, 
so that today again the priest faces the people, fte- 
quently over a simple wooden altar. 


(Left): St. Paul, Manitowoc, as in 1958; (below): St 
Paul, Wrightst wn, 1968. ? ( € ow) e 
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(Above, top to bottom, left to right): 1, St. Mary, 
Brillion, 1947; 2, Holy Innocents, Manitowoc, 1951; 
3, St. Mary, Marion, 1961; (right): St. Patrick, 
Askeaton, as in 1968. 
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The trend from ornate to simple design is evident 
in these baptismal fonts (below, continuing clock- 
wise): 1, St. Mary, Menasha; 2, St. Paul, Wrights- 
town; 3, St. Wenceslaus, Neva; 4, Holy Name, 
Kimberly; 5, St. Anthony, Niagara. 


(Top of page, left to right): 1, Mosaic, 
St. Francis Xavier Cathedral, Green 
Bay; 2, Windows, Holy Name, Kim- 
herly; 3, St. Paul, Wrightstown; 4, 
Stations, Holy Cross, Bay Settlement; 
(below, left to right): 1, Holy Name, 
Kimberly; 2, Assumption, Pulaski. 


Whatever is beautiful can draw men toward God. 
Christian people have always felt the urge to devote 
their noblest resources to the worship of God. Beautify- 
ing the house of God not only expresses the faith and 
devotion of the donors but also serves to enkindle the 
spirit of piety in those who see this art. The church 
provides an atmosphere of calm in the midst of a 
stormy world, a place of beauty amid the drabness of 
daily duty. 

The desire to provide a place of beauty as a relief 
from the plainness of daily living surely was a factor 
motivating the elaborate decorations of windows, paint- 
ings, and church furniture up to very recent times. 
Many communities, such as Algoma, Kimberly and 
Neva, have built several churches during their history. 
Each time the builders tried to make their church as 
beautiful as possible. Need for more space usually was 
the determining factor requiring a new church, but art 
was never neglected either. In each historical period 
people have held differing tastes in art, but they have 
always agreed to devote to the church whatever they 
esteemed as best. 


Styles of decoration in vogue at the end of the 
centennial of the Diocese have stressed simplicity and 
plainness, qualities belonging to most contemporary 
art. This simplicity reminds the worshiper of the power 
of God touching man directly. 
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(Top): The sanctuary, St. An- 
thony, Niagara; (above, left to 
right): 1, Pulpit, St. Willebrord, 
Green Bay; 2, Outdoor statue, 
St. Jude, Green Bay; (below): In- 
door statue, Assumption, Pulaski. 


(Above, top to bottom): 1, The Urban Choir, organized by Professor 
George Urban, Manitowoc, for special events; 2, The vested choir, St. 
Mary, Green Bay, directed by Horton Roe at the organ; 3, Music 
workshop at Cathedral School, Green Bay. 
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Catholic culture results from faith by which men 
delight to use their talents for the honor and love of 
God. A man striving to be totally Christian will spend 
himself to express to others the joy and goodness he 
feels. This expression, in turn, will draw others to God. 

Music and singing are natural outlets for the feel- 
ings of human hearts. We should pay tribute here to 
the thousands of the past century who have. built up 
the faith and devotion of the Church through music. 
Countless hours of practice have been expended to pro- 
vide beauty for Catholic worship. It is a further tribute 
to the faith of many that they learned to sing in Latin; 
often the singers did not know the translations of the 
words they sang, but in faith they knew this to be a 
prayer to God, who always understands. 

Special honors must go to those faithful organists, 
both sisters and lay people, who have come early each 
morning to sing for high Masses, even two or three 
in a row. These same people were often the core of 
larger groups that prepared diligently to sing for special 
celebrations, especially the periodic visits of the bishop. 

Styles of music, like styles of art, have changed 
with time. Even the use of musical instruments has 
varied. The organ holds first place but has often shared 
honors with trumpets, violins, guitars and even brass 
bands, as happened during the visitation of Cardinal 
Beran. 

Music has always helped people to worship both in 
sadness and in joy. Furthermore, the trend following 
Vatican II toward congregational singing has lessened 
somewhat the position of choirs, but in turn it has 
brought to public prayer a greater attitude of unity. 


(Tower group, opposite page, left to right, top to bottom): 
1, St. Mary, Reedsville; 2, Holy Name, Kimberly; 3, St. 
Mary, Green Bay. The call to prayer, the daily angelus, 
and tolling to announce death are some of the services of 
church bells; (above, top to bottom): 1, Typical small parish 
choir, St. Casimir, Krakow; 2, Pipe organ, Holy Cross, 
Kaukauna; (right, left to right, top to bottom): 1, Father F. 
Vaillant (1854-1901), accomplished musician and organist; 
2, Father L. Dobblesteen, O. Praem. (1878-1947), once 
moderator of music for the Diocese and noted author of 
church music; 3, Prompted by Bishop Rhode, 20 priests 
met at St. Kilian, New Franken, in 1939, to form the 
Diocesan Priests’ Choir. Father Herman Schmitz was its 
director. The group sings for special diocesan celebrations 
and for priests’ funerals. 


“The Church seen as the Body 
of Jesus Christ should inspire 
all our prayer and lead us 
to the full celebration of the 
Church’s sacramental Liturgy.” 


(Left): Choir loft, Holy Innocents, Manitowoc; 
(above): A scene from the annual Passion Play, 
Salvatorian Seminary, St. Nazianz, begun in 
1939. Other Catholic dramatic groups have 
added to local culture, such as the dramatic 
groups of St. Norbert College, West De Pere, 
and Catholic Central, Marinette. 
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“The Church does not preach the 
faith through arbitrary 

processes, but through such 
institutional structures and charis- 
matic interventions as take 

into account the entire community 
and Christ’s revelation of 

the Spirit.’ 
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Mother and Teacher 


(Bottom row, left to right): 1, Father Joseph Fessler, 
founder of the Franciscan Sisters of Christian Charity, 
Manitowoc; 2, Msgr. Walter Fitzmaurice, first diocesan 
school visitor, appointed by Bishop Fox in 1907; (top 
row, left to right): 1, Mother Benedicta Bauer, foundress 
of the Dominican Sisters of Racine, teacher at St. Mary 
(Cathedral), Green Bay, 1861-62; 2, Fathers Nicholas 
July (left) and William Takken, "members of the first 
diocesan school board; (upper right, this page): Plaque 
near the junction’of Washington and Adams Streets, 
Green Bay, commemorating the first chapel- schoolhouse 
there, begun by Father Richard and completed by Father 
Vincent (erroneously identified as Stephen) Badin. 
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Although Green Bay’s earliest missionaries had in- 
structed the Indians in the Faith, formal education 
began in 1825, when, through the combined efforts of 
Fathers Gabriel Richard and Vincent Badin, a chapel- 
schoolhouse was completed in Green Bay. Despite 
early setbacks, Indian schools soon prospered in Green 
Bay, Little Chute, Lake Poygan and Keshena under 
the guidance of Fathers Samuel Mazzuchelli, Theodore 
Van den Broek and Florimond Bonduel, assisted by the 
dedicated lay téachers, Mrs. .Rosalie Dousman, her 
daughters Jane and Kate, and Miss Elizabeth Grignon. 
The Christian education of the Memoninee children was 
entrusted to the Franciscan Fathers of St. Louis in 1880. 
In 1913 St. Anthony, Neopit, and Immaculate Concep- 
tion, Oneida, Indian schools opened. 

Apart from semi-private tutoring, the first regular 
Catholic school for children of settlers was conducted 
by Mrs. Henry Lasaliere Fisher at Green Bay in 1832. 
The first religious women, two Poor Clares, came to 
Green Bay in 1833 and remained a year. Shortly before 
1860 lay-staffed schools opened at St. Mary (now 
Cathedral) Green Bay, St. Peter, Oshkosh, St. Mary, 
Manitowoc Rapids, St. Anna, St. Anna and St. Gregory, 
St. Nazianz.. The last is especially significant because 
Father Ambrose Oschwald, temporal and spiritual lead- 
er of the St. Nazianz colony, established the Third Order 
of St. Francis, an association of religious women. In the 
1860's these women staffed 18 parochial schools, 10 of 
them in Calumet and Manitowoc Counties. Also at this 
time the Dominican Sisters of Ratisbon, School Sisters 


of Notre Dame and Dominican Sisters of Sinsinawa took 
on schools. 


The concerted movement for Catholic education 
expanded with the creation of the Diocese and the 
appointment of bishops who labored continuously to 
extend the parochial system. Thus, in 1868 schools 
opened at St. Boniface, Manitowoc, St. Patrick, Green 
Bay, and St. Mary, De Pere. Bishop Melcher’s death in 
1873 curtailed the plans he had for a diocesan frame- 
work; yet he had begun three academies and thirteen 
parochial schools. 

Bishop Krautbauer continued the development of 
Catholic education: within a decade he effected the 
building of 30 new schools and the replacement of lay 
teachers by sisters in 20 of them. In 1876 the Franciscan 
Sisters of Christian Charity, founded by Father Joseph 
Fessler 10 years earlier at Manitowoc, joined the School 
Sisters of St. Francis from Germany, with the Christian 
education of youth as their ideal. In 1881 the bishop 
approved the Sisters of St. Francis of Bay Settlement, 
dedicated to instructing the poor, especially in rural 
places. 

In his first pastoral Bishop Katzer echoed the Third 
Plenary Council of Baltimore, that a thorough and per- 
fect Christian education cannot be had without a paro- 
chial school. To develop a uniform system, he organized 
a diocesan school board in 1887, to manage, with the 
approval of the bishop, the affairs of the diocesan 
schools. Interestingly, the school board suggested that 
parish boards be established to aid the pastor in school 
matters and to visit the school quarterly. 

Despite the controversy between 1880-90 over the 
rights of the state in education, 20 parochial schools, 12 
staffed by lay teachers, had been established during 
this decade. When Bishop Messmer arrived in 1892, 
school enrollment was 10,785, and all but 3 schools were 
conducted predominantly in English. 

In 1904 a champion of the school system and for- 
mer secretary Of the school board, Father Joseph Fox, 
became ordinary of Green Bay and eventually made 
several important changes, including the appointment of 
Father Fitzmaurice as diocesan school visitor. 


(Right, top to bottom): 1, First school of St. 
Nazianz, 1855; 2, Cathedral School, Green 
Bay, School Sisters of Notre Dame and pupils, 
1885; 3, Dedication of St. Mary School, Hil- 
bert, by Bishop Fox, 1906; (below): Holy Cross, 
Mishicot, school and convent, 1952. 


(Right): Father Peter Grosnick, 
first Superintendent of Schools 
1917-1927. 
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(This page, top to bottom): 1, The Catholic Diocesan Office Building 
was dedicated in 1938 to house not only the Diocesan Department 
of Education, but also the matrimonial court, Catholic Charities and 
Associated Diocesan Societies; 2, Approximately one third of the 
teachers in the diocesan school system (currently) are lay teachers; 
3, In 1960 Most Precious Blood, New London, dedicated its new 
school, in place of the 1914 structure, itself a replacement for the 
first school, 1881. 
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The Church speaks to man, 

more forecefully than anything 
else in his experience, 

concerning what he is, what he 

is for and why he yearns to attain 
something beyond, something 
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In 1917 Bishop Rhode assigned Father Peter Gros- 
nick as the Superintendent of Schools, although he 
continued with active pastoral duties. More definite 
organization of the diocesan school system, however, 
began with the appointment of Father Edward J. West- 
enberger, Ph.D., as Superintendent of Education in 
1927. Through the Diocesan Department of Education, 
established in its present form in 1928, he worked to 
unify, coordinate and direct educational activities of the 
Diocese. Principal among his contributions were: the 
adoption of diocesan supervisors who worked immedi- 
ately and exclusively under diocesan direction; the estab- 
lishment of a teacher-training program to provide an 
opportunity for the religious teachers of the Diocese 
to work toward degrees and to perfect their teaching 
methods; the production of texts, especially in the fields 
of science and religion; the establishment of a Diocesan 
Teachers’ Library; and the securing of freedom for 
parochial schools to develop their own philosophy of 
education, as long as any new course of study remained 
substantially equal to that prescribed by the State .De- 
partment of Education. 


On Feb. 21, 1958, the assistant Superintendent of 
Education, Father Richard Kleiber, Ed. D., took over 
the task of continuing the pioneering work of Monsignor 
Westenberger as well as of meeting the present-day 
challenge to the Catholic school system. 


(Below): The Diocesan School Supervisors represent the fifteen religious orders 
of women teaching in the school system, 1968; (right, top to bottom): 1, 
Monsignor Edward Westenberger, at present director in residence of McCormick 
Memorial Home,«while heading the Department of Education (1927-1958) 
initiated the summer school at St. Norbert College in 1934 and served as its 
director until 1952; 2, Father Richard Kleiber, the assistant in the Department 
of Education from 1947 until his appointment as Superintendent in 1958, has 
recently served as vice-president of the School Superintendents Department 
of the National Catholic Educational Association; 3, Father Mark Schommer, 
dividing his time between graduate studies and the Diocesan office, has been 
Assistant Superintendent since 1965. 
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STATISTICS — 1950-68 
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Elementary Schools _. I11 
Total Enrollment 
(grades 1-8) _____ 26,780 
Religious Teachers __ 654 
Teayseleachers 220 16 
Total Teachers ______ 670 


(Right): The new St. Michael School, White- 
law, dedicated in 1959, is one of many that 
have recently replaced older structures. An- 
other similarity is the use of local materials 
such as the fieldstones gathered from a parish- 
ioner’s field to make the building’s facade. 


(Above): The 1966 Teachers’ Convention in the Brown Coynty 
Arena drew over 1,400 area teachers to hear Father John Miller’s 
keynote address. 


(Left): Three of the twelve- 
member Diocesan Board of 
-Education are pictured with 
Father Kleiber, April, 1968. 


(Right): Sister Mary Jude, of 
the Sisters of Saint Francis 
of the Holy Cross, Bay Set- 
tlement, assumed the newly 
created position of Diocesan 
Coordinator of the Confra- 
ternity of Christian Doctrine 
(GCD);-in 1967. 


(Below): Exclusive CCD centers, like this one in St. Mary 
Magdalene Parish, Waupaca, as well as traditional classrooms, 
provide special religious instruction for 43,000 Catholic children 
attending public schools. 
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Lessons in Love 


During the last two decades, progress in education 
has been coupled with a broadening of cooperation be- 
tween the Office of Education and parents, parish priests 
and professional educators. To familiarize parents with 
current problems in the schools and to encourage their 
participation in helping solve them, Home School asso- 
ciations were rapidly expanded. 


Furthermore, on Sept. 13, 1967, the first meeting 
of the Diocesan Board of Education was called. As an 
aid to the ordinary in his role as teacher in promoting 
the most effective kind of Christian education in the 
Diocese for people of all ages and in every kind of 
educational endeavor sponsored by the Church, seven 
priests and five laymen were chosen: Fathers Auer, 
Borusky, Hotchkiss, Jacowski, T. Koszarek, Lison and 
L. Schmitt; Mrs. F. Broderick; and Messrs. R. Bryan, 
R. Clouthier, C. Fiss and V. Miller. 


Parish boards of education have also been en- 
couraged by Father Kleiber and now operate in about 
half the parishes with parochial schools. Sister Mary 
Jude, O.S.F., became the first Diocesan Coordinator of 
CCD in September, 1967. The Diocesan Center exists 
to aid and counsel individual parishes and to be of 
service in the work of CCD in the Diocese. It maintains 
samples of the most recent materials available for dis- 
cussion clubs, adult education and instructions classes; 
creates experimental programs and schedules in-service 
workshops for teacher training; and carries on several 
adult education programs throughout the Diocese, with 
the cooperation of priest area coordinators. 


More intensive efforts to educate public school 
children where Catholic schools do not exist have re- 
sulted in the erection of catechetical centers. Operating 
with specially trained, full-time personnel, they pro- 
vide yet another attempt to cooperate with divine grace 
in forming the true and perfect Christian. Also, under 
the direction of Sister Mary Clarence, O.S.F., the Dio- 
cesan Teachers’ Library has adopted a new function: to 
assist parish libraries in book selection and cataloging 
and to acquaint these libraries with recent federal pro- 
grams. 


It is in this area of government programs that 
Father Kleiber has rendered the state as well as the 
Diocese valuable service. As Chairman of the State 
Catholic Superintendents, he was instrumental in the 
passage of the Wisconsin School Bus Law, a substantial 
aid to the welfare and safety of Catholic school children. 


In the measure that elementary schools have reached 
their goals, they have justified their existence and en- 
riched our national life. They have increased the 
measure of human happiness, for they have produced 
people who have grown up to the measure of the age 
and the stature of Christ, and who, functioning for Him, 
“go about doing good.” 
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(Above): The present site of Abbot Pennings High School, 
De Pere, is the former Nicolet Public High School; (right): 
Bishop Bona, honorary general chairman, and Father Kem, 
executive coordinator, meet with other members of the 
management committee, Roncalli High. 


When Bishop Melcher arrived in Green Bay in 1868, 
he quickly invited the Ursuline Sisters of St. Louis, 
whom he earlier had persuaded to emigrate from Aus- 
tria, to found the first high school in the Diocese. 
Mother Mariana Vann Pann and eight other religious 
opened the Ursuline Academy for Young Ladies at the 
corner of Webster and Crooks Streets, Green Bay. With 
the opening of the free public high school in 1875, the 
academy failed to prosper, and the sisters returned to 
St. Louis in 1877. 

In 1869 the Sinsinawa Dominicans ventured into 
secondary education by establishing a select school in 
the St. Peter Convent, Oshkosh. When the parish was 
left without a pastor in 1871, the school closed. St. 
Peter High was opened by the Sisters of St. Agnes for 
a 28 year span in 1914. Junior or senior high schools 
existed in Oshkosh also at St. Mary, St. Vincent and 
Sacred Heart. Finally Lourdes High School was created 
to serve the entire Oshkosh area. Such was the pattern 
leading to the erection of other central high schools: 
Appleton Xavier (1959), a co-institutional high school 
under the direction of the Christian Brothers of La Salle 
Institute, Glencoe, Missouri, and Manitowoc-Two Rivers 
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(Above): St. Gregory High School and Community Center, 
St. Nazianz, 1953; (below, left to right): 1, Bishop Bona, city 
pastors, chaplain and faculty, Xavier High School, Appleton, 
1959; 2, Lourdes High School, Oshkosh, 1963. 
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(Above): The Dominican Sisters of Racine and diocesan priests have con- 
tinued to teach in the new St. John High School, Little Chute, constructed 
in 1956; (right): Thé Sodality of Our Lady celebrates May Day, St. Joseph 


Academy, Green Bay, 1964. 


Roncalli (1965), directed by the Christian Brothers, 
Winona Province. Both are also served by Franciscan 
Sisters: of Christian Charity, Manitowoc. 

Most stable of the parochial high schools is Lourdes 
(Catholic Central), Marinette, 1879. St. Mary, Menasha, 
was founded by Monsignor Hummel in 1927. In 1928, 
Monsignor Sprangers directed, the opening of St. John, 
Little Chute, the accomplishnient in which this priest 
of many successes took the most pride. Taught by 
School Sisters of St. Francis and Salvatorian priests, St. 
Gregory, St. Nazianz, was opened for freshmen in 1952. 

Among private high schools St. Joseph Academy for 
girls, Green Bay, opened with nine students in 1896. 
Sister Mechtilda of the Sisters of St. Joseph of Caron- 
delet was superior. St. Norbert High School (Abbot 
Pennings), De Pere, 1898, and Catholic Central (Pre- 
montre), Greer? Bay, 1942, were founded for boys and 
are still staffed by the Norbertine Fathers. 

Parochial junior high schools flourished for a brief 
period in the Diocese, such as St. Francis, Hollandtown, 
and St. Joseph, Kellnersville. 

In the centennial year 14 diocesan, parochial and 
private high schools serve 6,365 students. 


(Right): St. Mary, Menasha, was expanded under Msgr. Becker in 
1962-63 to accommodate a growing enrollment; (below): Our Lady 
of Premontre High School and St. Michael Priory, Green Bay. 


‘The Church emerges not only 
from the grace of God but from 
mankind and its history. Her 
vision for man include his 

bol dreams but soars beyond 
them and lifts to levels 

literally divine the hopes of the 
human heart.” 


In the centennial year 2,274 students attended the 
two Catholic colleges in the Diocese, St. Norbert, De 
Pere, and Holy Family, Manitowoc. In addition, at 
various times a sizable number of students has enrolled 
in several junior colleges within the Diocese. 


St. Norbert, founded as a college for men in 1898, 
began as a Premonstratensian abbey school to educate 
young men for the clergy. At that time northeastern 
Wisconsin, despite its large Catholic population, had no 
facilities for preparing men for the priesthood. 


To the zealous and extremely capable young canon, 
Father Bernard Pennings, who had come to America 
from Holland in 1893 to found the Norbertine Order 
here, fell the lot of establishing St. Norbert College. 
The first student, Frank Van Dyke, a native of De Pere, 
began his classes on Oct. 12, 1898, along with three 
other students. 


As early as 1901 business courses were added to 
the curriculum; within a few years classical students 
who wished to prepare for professions other than the 
priesthood were accepted. Accreditation was sought 
and achieved and followed by these landmarks: in 1930 
the separation of the seminary and college departments; 
in 1935 a summer session, which continues to function 
as an integral part of the credit offerings; in 1936 the 
ROTC, since, widely recognized for its enviable record; (Above): Aerial view of SuiNorheree one pena et 
in 1937 special Saturday classes for teachers and other De Pere. ; 
adults; and in 1950 evening credit courses. In 1959 St. 
Norbert High School moved off campus, marking the 
complete separation of the college and preparatory 
courses. 


The decision to turn coeducational in 1952 was 
made originally to afford women from the Green Bay- 
De Pere area opportunity for college education while 
living at home. Later, resident women were admitted. 
The first of the major residence halls for women was 
completed in 1963, following the decision to admit 
women on the same basis as men, both as boarding 
students and as commuters. 


Holy Family College, a four-year liberal arts college (Above): Father Dennis Burke, O. Praem., 
president of St. Norbert College; Sister M. 


for women, is owned and operated by the Franciscan 

peng O¥ ; Brideen, O.S.F., ident of i 
Sisters of Christian Charity. In 1869 the community, College. present (0h Heh aa 
having made the education of women one of its chief 

aims, felt the need of a school in which to train its (Below): Statue groups representing the spirit of the 


young members for the teaching profession. The insti- een 


tution operated as an academy and normal school 
chartered by the State of Wisconsin in 1885. 


The school reached four-year status and conferred 
its first degrees in 1939. Twenty years later the school 
was accredited by the North Central Association and 
next year, when the new college buildings were opened, 
the first lay graduates were recorded. In 1965 Holy 
Family obtained full accreditation by the National Coun- 
cil for the Accreditation of Teacher Education for the 
preparation of elementary and secondary school teachers. 


The college aims to prepare teachers for public and 
private elementary and secondary schools and to offer 
evening classes and adult education programs to the 
local community. 


St. Norbert 
College 


(Above): Sign along the east bank of the 

Fox River, De Pere; (upper right): Mary 

Minahan McCormick Hall, St. Norbert 
- College. 


(Above): Aerial view of Holy Family College. 


(Right, top to bottom): 1, Library and, 2, 
entrance, Holy Family College. 
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(Above, top to bottom): 1, St. Joseph School for Franciscan 
Brothers, Pulaski; 2, Meeting of the state diocesan seminary 
rectors and faculties, 1961. Since its organization 10 years 
ago, the annual meeting has grown to include all minor 
seminaries in Wisconsin, both diocesan and religious. 


(Above, left to right): 1, By entering St. Joseph School, a boy of high 
school age is able to determine whether he has a vocation to the 


Franciscan Brotherhood; 2, The Norbertine major seminary is located 
at St. Norbert Abbey, De Pere. 


(Right, top to bottom): 1, The first seminary at 
St. Nazianz, built by Father Oschwald in 1871; 
2, Chapel, Sacred Heart Seminary, Oneida; 3, 
The complex housing Holy Family Academy, 
Manitowoc; 4, Blessed Sacrament Seminary, 
Waupaca; 5, Sacred Heart Seminary, Oneida. 
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(Above): Mercy Hospital School of Nursing, 
Oshkosh; (below): Holy Family Hospital School 
of Nursing, Manitowoc. 


(Above): Abbot Killeen invests a candidate in 
the habit of the Norbertine Order. 


“A life of service to God is not 
bondage; it is the enlightened 
exercise of freedom. Without God 
we become prisoners of 
our own resources and ; 
captives of time and space.” 


A Call to Discipleship 


In addition to 120 elementary schools and 11 high 
schools in the Diocese, 11 preparatory schools train 
young men and women in specialized work for the 
Church and humanity. 


Three of these are minor seminaries, whose purpose 
is to educate young men for the priesthood. Salvatorian 
Seminary, the oldest, is located in the village of St. 
Nazianz and conducted by the Society of the Divine 
Savior. Founded in 1909, it closed its doors as a 
seminary in June, 1968. Sacred Heart Seminary, Oneida, 
founded in 1953, currently prepares an enrollment of 
190 young men of high school and junior college age 
for work as diocesan priests. Founded in 1958, Blessed 
Sacrament Seminary, Waupaca, aims to develop in boys 
of high school age the requirements necessary to attain 
their goal as priests in the Congregation of the Blessed 
Sacrament. 

Two of the preparatory schools are high schools 
existing for the education of future sisters. Holy Family 
Academy, situated four miles southwest of Manitowoc, 
with an enrollment of 86, has existed since 1891 for the 
education of future members of the Franciscan Sisters 
of Christian Charity. St. Francis High School, Robinson- 
ville, closed its doors in June, 1968, after sérving the 
Sisters of St. Francis of the Holy Cross for 15 years. 

Another preparatory high school, St. Joseph Voca= 
tional School, Pulaski, begun in 1952, prepares its 29 
students for future work as Franciscan Brothers of the 
Province of the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 

St. Joseph Novitiate, Bailey’s Harbor, staffed by 
the Congregation of the Priests of the Sacred Heart, 
is one of the two novitiates for religious men in the 
Diocese. Its 13 novices and postulants equal the number 
of novices studying at the Alexian Brother Novitiate 
located at Gresham. 

The only major seminary in the Diocese is housed 
at St. Norbert Abbey. Opened at the Abbey in 1959, 
it has an enrollment of 50 students, all studying for the 
Norbertine Order. 


Finally, two schools of nursing offering a three 
year diploma program help furnish graduates prepared 
to assume first level positions in nursing in hospitals 
and similar institutions. Each has an enrollment of 
approximately 100 students. Holy Family Hospital 
School of Nursing, Manitowoc, was established in 1920 
and since 1940 has been associated with Holy Family 
College. Mercy Hospital School of Nursing, Oshkosh, 
conducted by the Sisters of the Sorrowful Mother, was 
reorganized in 1918, after being known as Lakeside 
Training School for Nurses. 
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“When all is said and done, 
it is ultimately holiness that God 
requires of us; it is holiness 
that Christ gives us and the 
Church exists to nurture.” 


(Above): Special forms of education, such as lectures on human rights, are an integral 
expression of service by the Church; (right and below): A special form of education 
in the Diocese for many years has been the summer religion program for the Migrants. 


(Above two pictures): In many ways Newman 
Clubs involve college students in the life of 
the Church; (above, right): Local college stu- 
dents volunteer to teach weekly CCD classes. 


The Gospel to Every 


The role of the Church is service — to its members 
and to the world. Specifically, education in the Church 
is a service which takes the form of giving directions 
to believers of all ages. The ultimate bearing, of course, 
is heavenward, but the intermediate directions by which 
God’s people arrive at eternal fulfillment are to be 
as varied as the needs of effective service by the Church 
dictate. 

Mature and rich personalities can develop within 
the Church wherever a candid approach to truth com- 
plements a sincere acceptance of obligation. Through 
the weekly catechetical programs for Catholic youth 
attending public schools and the summer religion courses 
in parishes without parochial schools, for example, 
children progressively acquire the supernatural values 
they see realized in adult Christians. Catholic students 
at secular colleges are directed to richer maturity in the 
Church through the religious, educational and_ social 
activities provided by the Newman Clubs. Adults, 
finally, are able to broaden their personal involvement 
in the life of the Church in the directions presented by 
the Christian Family Movement, the Cana Conference, 
the Council of Catholic Men and the Council of Catholic 
Women. 

More formally active in special education are two 
natives of the Diocese, Dr. Joseph Nuess and Dr. Frank 
Dropka, both associated with the Catholic University 
of America, Washington, D. C. Less formally educational 
are the activities provided in the Diocese by such 
special groups as the Catholic Rural Life Conference, 
the Council of Catholic Nurses and the Catholic War 
Veterans. 


(Above right, top to bottom): 1, Parish libraries fulfill special needs in 
Christian development; 2, Dr. Joseph Nuess; 3, The Union of the Holy 
Name Society provides workshops in leadership for its members. Also, for 
priests in particular, St. Norbert Abbey sponsors annual theology seminars. 
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Rev. St. Louis 
Rev. Beemster 


Rev. Gosz 
Rev.. Schmidt 


(Below): The “Green Bay Register” has grown into 
‘one of the largest diocesan papers in the Register 
system; (below, right, top to bottom): 1, Rey. 
Orville Janssen; 2, Rev. William Stengel. 


SHARRRRECEH ELSA 


(Above): The Abbey Press, now located at the 
new St. Norbert Abbey, has been under the 
direction of Father Simon Becker since _ its 
beginning in 1948; (right): Publishers of schol- 
arly works in theology and education, the 
Abbey Press also does commercial printing; 
(below): “The Diocese of Green Bay: A 
Centennial,” written at Sacred Heart Seminary, 
was printed by the Abbey Press. 
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salvation hereafter. 
Words are not only a means 
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The variety of media through which the Gospel 
message reaches the believer is limited only by the 
imagination of man. In fact, the communication of 
ideas is such an essential ingredieut of human exper- 
ience that it became the subject of a separate decree 
of Vatican II. And of all the forms of communication, 
the printed word, because it is the most enduring, re- 
mains the most influential. 

The “Green Bay Register,” official newspaper of 
the Diocese, began when Bishop Bona appointed Father 
Orville Janssen as its first editor. The initial issue, 
dated November 2, 1956, contained columns by local 
writers Father Basil Reuss, O. Praem., “Let’s Think 
About It”; Father James Noonan, “Evidence of Things”; 
and Francis LePage, “The Layman’s Corner.” Later 
additions, among others, were Monsignor Marx, “Ghost 
Parishes”; Father Arthur Hoell, “Freedom Corner’; 
Victor Miller, “Aggiornamento”; and Marty Crowe, 
“From the Bench.” Father Janssen continued to edit 
the “Register” until 1966 when Father William Stengel, 
associate editor since 1957, became editor. 

The “Register,” however, was not the first publica- 
tion of its kind in the Diocese. The “North Wisconsin 
Catholic,” published in De Pere by Edward V. D. 
Casteele, had a brief life in 1890. Other pioneers in 
publication were Father Philip St. Louis, who issued 
“Our Parochial Schools” at Phlox in 1877, a school 
journal published for 17 years; Father John Darche, 
whose “Testament of a Pastor to His Flock” won the 
endorsement of Cardinal Gibbons; and Father Joseph 
Durin, who began the “Annals of St. Joseph” at 
De Pere in 1888. , 

Among more contemporary writers are Monsignor 
Joseph Marx, author of “God’s Acre,” and Monsignor 
Orville Griese; whose “In His Vineyard” has been an 
indispensable source for the centennial booklet. 

Publishers and printers on a large scale are the 
Salvatorian Center, New Holstein; the Franciscan Pub- 
lishers, Pulaski; and the Abbey Press, De Pere. The 
Norbertines have also been active in other communica- 
tions media. Under their direction radio station WHBY 
began operation in 1925, WBAY in 1939. Fathers 
Matthew Beemster and Isadore Gosz and others have 
been executive directors of WBAY-TV since 1953. 
Father Eugene Schmidt is the diocesan coordinator of 
the Radio and Television Apostolate. 


(Left, top to bottom): 1, The original Salvatorian Pub- 
lishing Department, St. ‘Nazianz, 1920; 2, The mailing 
center has sent out such publications as “Manna” and 
“The Salvatorian”; 3, The Salvatorian Center, New 
Holstein, has housed the Publishing Center since 1964; 
4, Home of the Franciscan Publishers, Pulaski; 5, F ather 
Francis Manel organized the printing shop in 1907 
with a press given to the Franciscans by Bishop Fox. 


Extra-sacramental activity for the majority of Cath- 
olics usually means membership in a church-related 
service club or fraternal society. In the past, particularly 
in ethnic-oriented parishes, church groups provided a 
social as well as religious service to parishioners other- 
wise unable to participate in the life of the community. 
Most local parishes, especially in rural areas, had well- 
organized societies under the patronage, for example, 
of St. Patrick, St. Ann or St. Wenceslaus. 


More recently, however, individual parish groups 
have been generally replaced by diocesan or national 
organizations with local units embracing all the parishes 
in a particular area. Societies of this kind are the 
Knights of Columbus, the Daughters of Isabella, the 
Catholic War Veterans, the Catholic Knights of Wis- 
consin, the Catholic Order of Foresters and the Catholic 
Woman’s Club, all serving both their members and the 
Diocese in general. 


Pious societies active in the Diocese are the Arch- 
confraternity of St. Joseph, the Legion of Mary, the 
Third Order of St. Francis and the Third Order of St. 
Norbert. The Naim Society is a local group of widowed 
Catholics interested in sharing religious and_ social 
activities with themselves and their children. The men 
of the Serra Clubs located in Appleton, Green Bay, 
Manitowoc and Oshkosh are dedicated to the promotion 
of vocations in the Church. 


For the needs of the young, the Diocesan Council 
of Catholic Women operate Camp Tekawitha, for girls, 
on Loon Lake near Shawano; the camp was organized 
in 1926 by Mrs. Frank Van Laanen. For boys, the 
Norbertines conduct Camp Tivoli on Shawano Lake 
near Cecil, and the Salvatorians, Camp St. Charles on 
Fish Lake near Hancock. Finally, many parishes have 

sponsored CYO units in the past and continue to pro- 
eae eee mote Boy Scout and Girl Scout troops, as well as youth 
lier, about 1882. clubs of various types. 


(Above): Catholic Activities 
Council, Appleton. 


(Above): new Columbus Club in Appleton was 
completed in 1967; (left); In addition to merit 
badges, many Catholic boys earn the Parvuli Dei 
award for Cubs and the Ad Altare Dei award for 
Scouts; (right): Mrs. Frank Van Laanen; (below): 
Camp Tivoli, the oldest boys’ camp in Wisconsin, 
was established in 1924 on Shawano Lake and has 
been directed by Father Patrick Butler, O. Praem., 
for more than 35 years. 


In Fellowship 


ihe tatty <... are: called to 
contribute their opinions on what 
concerns the good of the Church; 
their call to do so may even 
oblige in conscience.” 


(Left): The four local clubs of Serra Inter- 
national, working with the bishop, foster reli- 
gious vocations by such means as slide lectures 
and pamphlets; (below, left to right): 1, The 
Knights of Columbus, founded as a fraternal 
society, aid Newman Club work within the 
Diocese; 2, The Catholic War Veterans support- 
the Holy Father in his peace efforts. 
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(Above, top): The Council on Movies, Books, Audio, Television 
(COMBAT), dedicated to the improvement of the quality of the 
communications media, is active in the Diocese, especially in the 
Green Bay-De Pere area; (above): The St. Vincent De Paul store in 
New Holstein is a typical expression of the community-consciousness 
shown by the members of the Society; (below): Although the con- 
ferences are centered in individual parishes, some of the Society’s work, 
like the collection and distribution of resalable clothing, is city-wide. 


he layman has his right to 
speak ... his title to be heeded 


depends . . . upon his ability 
to witness the Will of Christ, 
the Judgment of the Gospel or 
the genuine good of the 
community.’ 


The most broadly based Catholic organization in 
the Diocese is the parish-centered Holy Name Society. 
Organized by Pope Gregory X in 1274, the Society was 
established locally by Bishop Rhode in 1922, with 
Father Francis Van Nistelroy named as director. Since 
then, virtually every parish in the Diocese has had a 
unit of the Holy Name Society, and Diocesan-wide 
programs have been promoted regularly, such as rallies 
in the past and Christian leadership workshops at the 
present. The first full-time Diocesan Director, Father 
Martin Vosbeek (1936-47), succeeded Msgr. Henry Head, 
who had also been Apostolate Director since 1930; the 
other Holy Name directors have been Fathers John 
Mueller (1947-56), Sylvester Borusky (1956-64) and 
James Putman (1964- ). The Society has also main- 
tained a Speakers’ Bureau since 1927 to assist parish 
groups in providing programs for their meetings; Edwin 
Allen of Green Bay is a charter member of the Bureau. 


The varied activities of the Council of Catholic 
Men are co-ordinated through the Associated Diocesan 
Societies Office; Victor Miller of St. Nazianz is a director 
of the National Council of Catholic Men. The Council 
of Catholic Women also functions actively in the Dio- 
cese; Msgr. Edward Westenberger is the director, Mrs. 


(Left, top to bottom): 1, The Holy 
Name Society, established in the 
Diocese 46 years ago, has a_ local 
membership of over 25,000 men; 2, 
The Holy Name members pledge 
themselves to support lawful author- 
ity, civil and religious; (below, left 
to right): 1, A Holy Name Holy Hour 
honors Christ in the Blessed Sacra- 
ment; 2, The Catholic Rural Life 
Conference is a concrete example of 
the concern of the Church for all its 
members; (right, top row, left to 
right): 1, Rev. Martin Vosbeek; 2, 
Rev. John Mueller; (right, bottom 
row, left to right): 1, Rev. James 
Putman; 2, Rev. Sylvester Borusky; 
(far right): St. Isidore, patron of the 
Catholic Rural Life Conference, was 
canonized in 1622 in the same cere- 
mony with St., Francis Xavier, pa- 
papal saint of fhe Diocese of Green 
ay. 


Victor Miller of St. Nazianz is the president of the 
Diocesan unit. 

Social action for the needy, regardless of race or 
creed, is the work of the St. Vincent De Paul Society. 
This organization for men, founded in France by 
Frederick Ozanam in 1833, was established in St. Joseph 
Parish, Marinette, in 1918 by Father Ernest Vassiere. 
At present there are parish conferences in Appleton, 
Green Bay, Manitowoc, Marinette and other cities, 
large and small. Father Eugene Hotchkiss is the director 
of the Diocesan Central Council; William Olson of 
Marinette is the president, Robert Allen of Green Bay, 
secretary. 

The Catholic Rural Life Conference has been intro- 
duced in the Diocese to give spiritual and_ technical 
aid to Catholic farmers. Since 1940, the directors have 
been Msgr. Peter Salm and Fathers Thaddeus Koszarek, 
William Rickert and Paul Vanden Hogen. Martin Salm 
of Chilton is a past vice-president of the National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference; also, because of his 
international work with agricultural programs for the 
Church and the government, he was named a Knight 
Commander of the Order of St. Sylvester by Pope Pius 
XII in 1954. The national convention was held in Green 
Bay in 1957. 


(Above): The officers of the Diocesan Council of Catholic Women 
plan their local convention; (below): Martin Work, executive 
director of the National Council of Catholic Men, greets Victor 
Miller, national director, and Edward Gagnon, Diocesan president. 
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Since the Gospel is meant for all men, the Church 
conducts missionary work in all parts of the world: 
because Christ healed, the Church tries to help where 
help is needed; because Christ spoke, the Church goes 
forth to spread the truth. 

In the past, the Diocese of Green Bay has been 
the recipient of the missionary efforts of, first, the 
Jesuits and, finally, the immigrant European priests. 
Much of the latter’s work, however, was sustained by 
such groups as the Ludwig-Missionsverein of Bavaria, 
which helped the Diocese until as recently as 1909, 
the Leopoldinen-Stiftung of Austria and the Society for 
the Propagation of the Faith in Rome. 

In recent decades, the Diocese has been able to 
contribute actively to the missionary apostolate both 
in the United States and in other countries. Three 
priests of the Diocese, Fathers Raymond Conard (since 
1963), Donald Rose (since 1965) and Donald Van Stralen 
(1967), have been working in the Dominican Republic; 
also in mission fields are many religious priests and 
sisters from the Diocese, including Glenmary Father 
John Ackerman of Manitowoc, in the American South; 
Capuchin Father Danial Kabat of Freedom, in Nicar- 
agua; Maryknoll Father Ted Kuechmann of Manitowoc, 
in Japan; Franciscan Sister Florence Koszarek of Antigo, 
in Peru; Maryknoll Sister Rosalie Schmitt of Green Bay, 
in Hong Kong; and Franciscan Sister St. Barbara Haen 
of Hollandtown, in Peru. Fifteen lay people lave 
worked as Extension Volunteers in various parts of 
America, and eight others, among them Miss Genevieve 
Zandala of Manitowoc and Peter Geniesse of Green 
Bay, have been Papal Volunteers for Latin America, the 
local work of which has been directed since 1961 by 
Father Raymond Zagorski. 

Other missionary work includes the Diocesan unit 
of the Society for the Propagation of the Faith; the 
Migrant Apostolate among the Mexican-Americans; the 
Franciscans among the Menominee Indians of Keshena 
and Neopit; groups aiding missionary priest-sons of 
local parishes; and Mrs. Dorothy Munnell and _ the 
Friends of the Far-East Trappists, Neenah. Noteworthy 
also was the work of Msgr. Alfred Schneider while 
with the Catholic Relief Services and of Msgr. Peter 
Salm and Father Thaddeus Koszarek with the National 
Catholic Resettlement Council following World War II. 


ATHOLIC HELIEF SERVICES 
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(Above, opposite page): Father 
Ted Kuechmann blesses a grave 
in Japan; (above, left, this page): 
Msgr. Alfred Schneider shares 
food in Ecuador; (above, top 
row): 1, Msgr. Peter Salm; 2, 
Concerned with the missions is 
St. Matthew Parish, Allouez, 
Father Norbert Rank, pastor; 
(above, bottom row): 1, The Nor- 
bertines are re-affirming Christ’s 
message in Peru; 2, Rev. Paul 
Ackerman. 


(Left, top row, left to right): 
1, A PAVLA panel at Holy 
Family College, Manitowoc, dis- 
cusses South America; 2, The 
mission field of the Church is 
the world; 3, Transporation in 
the missions for Father Donald 
Rose is unpredictable; (left, bot- 
tom row, left to right): 1, Cloth- 
ing is distributed to the missions; 
2, In the Diocese, clothing is 
collected for Migrant babies; 3, 
A missioner represents Christ 
around the globe. 


(Richt); During 1967, the 8 Catholic hospitals in the Diocese 
treated more than 60,000 in-patients and 100,000  out- 
patients; (below): Langlade County Memorial Hospital, 
Antigo: 6 sisters, 84 beds; (below right corner): St. Vincent 
Hospital, Green Bay: 40 sisters, 500 beds. 
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“We are called to be the first 
to recognize the essential 
limitations of creation, to be 
conscious of the universal effects 
of sin and of the pilgrim 
character of human history.”’ 
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Of all the works of mercy performed by the 
Church, the most familiar to Catholics and non-Catholics 
is the maintenance of hospitals. Even before the highly 
organized institutions of today, moreover, missionary 
priests and sisters often assumed the care of the sick 
among both the Indians and the settlers. Fathers 
Mazzuchelli and Van den Broek and two Poor Clares, 
for example, treated the victims of the cholera epidemic 
in Green Bay in the early 1830's; during the outbreak 
of 1918, Father William Braun died of influenza while 
attending the many sick members of St. Joseph Parish, 
Kellnersville. 

Today eight Catholic hospitals serve seven com- 
munities and their surrounding areas in the Diocese. 
The Sisters of the Sorrowful Mother, though not in 
Wisconsin until 1890, maintain the most hospitals of 
any religious community in the state, including Mercy 
Hospital, Oshkosh. St. Vincent Hospital, Green Bay, 
the largest privately owned hospital in Wisconsin, is 
operated by the Hospital Sisters of the Third Order of 
St. Francis. The Religious Hospitallers of St. Joseph 
staff two institutions in the Diocese, the Langlade 
County Memorial Hospital, Antigo, and the Community 
Hospital, New London. 

The remaining hospitals and religious communities 
are: St. Mary Hospital, Green Bay, Misericordia Sisters; 
St. Elizabeth Hospital, Appleton, Franciscan Sisters — 
Daughters of the Sacred Hearts of Jesus and Mary; 
St. Mary Kewaunee Area Memorial Hospital, Kewaunee, 
Servants of Mary; and Holy Family Hospital, Manito- 
woc, Franciscan Sisters of Christian Charity. In all, 
these institutions have a 1,602 bed capacity. 


(Above): St. Elizabeth Hospital, Appleton: 17 sisters, 244 beds; (left): Holy 
Family Hospital, Manitowoc: 37 sisters, 226 beds; (below, left to right): 1, 
Community Hospital, New London: 6 sisters, 100 beds; 2, In a Catholic hospital, 
patients of every age have close access to a chaplain and the sacramental life 
of the Church; 3, Cooperating with the sisters in the efficient operation of a 
hospital are numerous doctors, nurses, aides, technicians and volunteers. 


Above, continuing clockwise): 1, St. Mary Hospital, Green Bay: 14 sisters, 
- oblates, 133 beds; 2, Mercy Hospital, Oshkosh: 20 sisters, 265 beds; 
3, Memorial plaque, St. Mary Hospital, Green Bay; 4, St. Mary Kewaunee 
Area Hospital, Kewaunee: 5 sisters, 30 beds. 
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(Above, continuing clockwise): 1, St. Joseph Residence, 
New London; 2, McCormick Memorial Home, Green 
Bay; 3, The Adoptive Parents and the Apostolate aid 
the Marian Home, Green Bay; 4, Villa St. Vincent, 
New London. 


(Below): The Guardian Angels’ Boarding School and the 
Summer Camp, Oneida, directed by Fathers Edward Le- 
Mieux (1925-48) and Leo Ott (1948-53), were home to many 
youngsters until the buildings were converted into Sacred 
Heart Seminary in 1953. 
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(Above): Sisters of Our Lady of Charity of Refuge; (left): 
The former Our Lady of Refuge Convent and School (1896- 
1963); (below, left to right): 1, The new Our Lady of Refuge - 
Convent and School, Green Bay (1963- ). The original 
convent (1882-96) was located near St. John Church, Green 
Bay; 2, In the early 1960's many Cuban refugees were 
welcomed at St. Joseph Home for Children, Green Bay, by 
Father Eugene Hotchkiss, then director, and the School 
Sisters of Notre Dame. 


Home for the Homeless 


“The Church, seen as the family 
of God but even more profoundly 
when seen as the Body 
OF the Lord . . . insists that 
in a unity so intimate men are 
more than.brothers; each is a 
living part of all the others.”’ 


A consequential way of showing love to the needy 
is to give them their due rights. Among the fundamental 
rights of every human person is that to a haven from 
social isolation. In providing a home for the homeless, 
therefore, the Church exercises not only an act of 
charity, but more radically an act of justice. 

The needy thus served in the Diocese are the aged, 
the dependent, the disturbed, the errant. For the needs 
of the aged, seven Catholic homes provide retirement 
facilities and nursing care: The McCormick Memorial 
Home, Green Bay, Sisters of St. Francis of the Holy 
Cross; St. Paul Home, Kaukauna, Franciscan Sisters of 
Christian Charity; St. Mary Home, Manitowoc, Felician 
Sisters; St. Joseph Residence, New London, Religious 
Hospitallers of St. Joseph; Villa St. Vincent,” New 
London, Sisters of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul; Mary- 
hill Manor, Niagara, Sisters — Servants of Christ the 
King; and Marian Home, Oshkosh, Sisters of the 
Sorrowful Mother. 

At the St. Joseph Home for Children, Green Bay, 
the School Sisters of Notre Dame care for dependent 
boys; Father George Lenzner is the director. The Sisters 
of Our Lady of Refuge conduct Our Lady of Charity 
Convent and School, Green Bay, for disturbed girls; 
Father E. F. Mulhall, O. Praem., is the chaplain. Marian 
Hall, Green Bay, a home for unwed mothers, is directed 
by the Misericordia Sisters; Father Raphael Januszewski, 
O.F.M., is chaplain. 

Chaplains of public institutions are: Fathers Paul 
DuCharme, Wisconsin State Reformatory, Green Bay; 
Andrew Nelson, Winnebago State Hospital, Winnebago; 
and Donald Bazinski, Grand Army Home, King. 


(Above, top to bottom): 1, Sharing a letter 
from home; 2, Worshipping God behind prison 
walls; 3, Solving the immediate problem. 


(Left two pictures, top to bottom): 1, St. Joseph Home 
for Children, Green Bay; 2, Father Paul DuCharme 
listens to the problems of an inmate at the Wisconsin 
State Reformatory, Green Bay. 
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‘A Catholic must be one who truly 
that as one suffers, 

‘fer, as one of us is healed, 

1 
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(Upper left corner): The Bishop’s 


Charities football game has aided the 
Apostolate since 1961; (left, middle 
row): 1, Rev. William Spalding; 2, The 
Neenah-Menasha Apostolate building, 
erected in 1963; (left, bottom row): 
1, Rev. Peter Klauck and friend; 2, 
Waiting for adoption. 


(Right, top): The Apostolate, along 
with St. Joseph Home, provides Hal- 
loween fun for dependent children; 
(right, bottom row): 1, The annual 
Diocesan collection helps fund the 
Catholic Charities work; 2, The Ap- 
pleton Apostolate building. 


(Left, top to bottom): 1, Counseling the delinquent; 2, Helping the dependent; 
(above): Giving an unmarried mother care and understanding; (right); Visiting 
a home. For many years the Apostolate furnished Christmas baskets for poor 


families; (below): Arranging an adoption. 
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The Green Bay Diocese Apostolate is the social 
welfare agency for the Catholic people of the Diocese, 
providing service to dependent, neglected and delin- 
quent children, to unwed mothers, to adoptive parents 
and to troubled families. 


Organized in 1918 by Bishop Rhode, the Apostolate 
developed from a series of meetings of the pastors and 
lay representatives of seven Green Bay parishes, among 
them Mrs. W. F. McCloskey of St. Patrick, Mrs. Joseph 
Strenski of St. Mary and Mrs. J. H. Flatley of St. John. 
Also active from the beginning were Msgr. Joseph 
Marx, spiritual director, and Mr. and Mrs. George 
Bottkol of the Cathedral. 


Msgr. Marx was appointed Diocesan Director in 
1926; succeeding him have been Msgr. Henry Head 
(1930-47) and Fathers Lambert Scanlan (1947-54), Wil- 
liam Spalding (1954-63) and Peter Klauck (1963-_ ). 


After the program had been established in Green 
Bay, the Bishop requested every parish to pattern a 
unit after the original structure. First to respond were 
the parishes of De Pere where a unit was established 
in 1922. Two Rivers, Antigo and Stevens Point have 
had programs in the past; the current branch offices 
and their directors are: Appleton, Father Donald Bur- 
kart; Manitowoc, Father Robert La Liberte; Marinette, 
served by the Green Bay office; Neenah-Menasha, 
Father Richard Wochenske; and Oshkosh, also served 
by the Neenah-Menasha office. These branch offices 
of the Apostolate serve not only the cities listed, but 
the surrounding counties as well. 
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“We still seek a city, but 

we do so as already its citizens; 
we know the road, 

however dark, which leads home. 
It is the Church. Therefore, 

we must love the Church 

as we love nothing else, 

save only God.” 


The Diocese: 


ae 


- (Above): Archbishop Luigi Raimondi, Apostolic Delegate 
to the United States, presents the crosier, symbol of the 
Bishop’s pastoral role, during the ceremony of installa- 
tion in St. Francis Xavier Cathedral, April 16, 1968; 
(left): The Most Reverend Aloysius John Wycislo, D.D., 
eighth Bishop of Green Bay. 
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Among the city dignitaries welcoming Bishop 
Wycislo at Austin Straubel Airport on April 
15, 1968, was General Manager Vince Lom- 
bardi of the Green Bav Packers. 


Its Future 


In picture and legend we have reviewed our century 
of faith and loving labor. Surely our verdict must be: 
This is the graceful work of God. We have glimpsed 
long-forgotten faces, heafd the long-muted names of 
our spiritual and earthly fathers who left us a mighty 
heritage. To them we say: “Well done. Live on among 
us.” The present is a slippery foothold between the 
past and the future. The challenge ahead, the unknown, 
pliable future, can best be brought to focus by imagin- 
ing those who will compose the bicentennial book for 
2068. What will their verdict be? With faith and love 
and hope in our hearts we are determined that they 
will never say we were restless, prodigal sons who 
squandered the patrimony, witlessly bending and snap- 
ping under the stormy blasts of historical pressures, but 
rather that we rallied ever closer to Christ. In this 
second century, the Church must cross the threshold of 
renewal and reform. We are in crisis, but it is the 
dynamic crisis of growth. Only those who live in and 
love the Church as their own body can truly reform 
her. This is no day for the heartless. For we are new 
pioneers, present heirs of the undying tree of Life. We 
are called on to prune and trench, and we shall do so 
— not in chaotic isolation, but with ecclesial reverence 
for what is alive and essential, under the guidance of 
our Bishop-Apostle, sole guarantor of collegial con- 
sensus. Fed by the Eucharistic union of its members, 
our tree will surge as high as heaven, will teem with 
communicating Life, and, blessed by the promise, will 
burgeon with undreamed of flowers and fruit, standing 
firm yet growing, expectant of His Coming. 


Aloysius John Wycislo, eighth Bishop of the Diocese 

of Green Bay, was born in Chicago on June 17, 1908, 

the son of Simon and Victoria Czech Wycislo. After 

attending St. Mary School in Cicero, he began his 

hme preparation for the priesthood at Quigley Seminary, 

“The Christian perspective 1s Chicago, and completed his studies at St. Mary of the 

threefold. It looks to the past Lake Seminary, Mundelein. He was ordained to the 

with reverence, to the present priesthood on April 7, 1934, by Cardinal George Munde- 
with responsibility, and to the — ]ein, ; 

future with faith, which is Father Wycislo’s first appointment as _ assistant 

the substance of hope.” pastor in St. Michael Parish, Chicago, extended until 

1939 when he was transferred to the Archdiocesan 

Charities Office. Soon, however, he was assigned to 

the Catholic University of America, where he earned 

a master’s degree in social work before returning to 

the Chicago Charities Office. Appointed a field director 

for the National Catholic Welfare Conference in 1943, 

for the next 16 years he served the Catholic Relief 

Services in the Middle East, India, Africa, South Aimer- 

ica, Europe and, as Assistant Executive Director 

(1948-49) and Vatican representative to the United Na- 

tions (1954-56) as well as director of all resettlement 


The Hope of Things 


pee 


ii 


“Yes, of course, I brought my 
> 
sense of humor. 


“I do hope for a permeating 
charity, the ‘Caritati Instate’ of 
my episcopal shield, from me to 
you, and from you to me.” 


“What is required is a thorough 
confrontation of every area of 
human life, business, politics, 
art, family, the most intimate re- 
lationship between human _ be- 
ings, peace of mind and _ heart, 
education; a new depth and 
transformation in everything that 
we do.” 


“I love the priesthood and I do 
love priests who, after I gave up 
parents and family, have been 
for me the whole of my life.” 
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programs for the CRS in Europe, the Far East and the 
Middle East, in New York. Father Wycislo was 
elevated to the rank of Papal Chamberlain in 1953 and 
of Domestic Prelate in 1959. 

In 1959 Monsignor Wycislo was recalled from New 
York to become pastor of Immaculate Heart of Mary 
Parish, Chicago. While there, he wrote “Talks with 
the Pastor” in the parish Sunday bulletin; the picture 
captions on these two pages are excerpted from these 
“Talks” and from other statements he has made. On 
Dec. 21, 1960, Monsignor Wycislo was consecrated 
Titular Bishop of Stadia and Auxiliary of Chicago by 
Cardinal Albert Meyer in Holy Name Cathedral, Chi- 
cago. In addition to his pastoral work, Bishop Wycislo 
assumed new duties at the II Vatican Council and was 
appointed to head various commissions for the Chicago 
Archdiocese arfd to membership on the American 
Bishops’ Commission on the Liturgical Apostolate. 


Named Bishop of Green Bay on March 8, 1968, Bishop 
Wycislo was installed in St. Francis Xavier Cathedral 
on April 16, as the first Bishop in the second century of 
the Diocese. 
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“For every one of us, each day brings a hundred different re- 
minders that we should be better than we are — kinder, gentler, 
more just, more charitable.” 


“As you and I face up to encounter Christ in every facet 


; 
of our living, more mature consciences are needed... 


The 
Challenge 
Ahead 


Inly those who labor to ransom 
the present are worthy to 
inherit the promises of the future. 
The Church we seek to become 
depends upon the h 


Chure 
we are today. 


TT iil 
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Following the guidelines of Vatican II, the future certainly and predictably will be an 
ecumenical age. Pictured is a planning session for an ccumenical open house, St. Mary, 
Appleton. 


The second century will sce a greater sharing of respon- 
sibility by priests, either through a priests’ association 
as already established or through some form of priests’ 
senate, 
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The first cursillo was held in the Diocese in May, 1965 


> 


indicating perhaps a new direction for spiritual formation. 


The future has always belonged 
to children. It continues so: to 
them and to the underprivileged. 


Coffee houses, like The 
Shangri-la and The Cavern 
in Appleton, indicate youth’s 
growing awareness of per- 
sons. 


In the Spirit 
of Thanksgiving 


The Editorial Committee for the Centennial History (seated, left to right): Fathers 
Edward Witczak, Carl Steiner, Milton Suess, Bishop John Grellinger, and Father 
Richard Gilsdorf; (standing, left to right): Fathers Willard Vande Loo, Gordon 
Gilsdorf, and William Zimmer. 


This book had its origin on December 19, 1967, at the first of two meetings 
of the Advisory Committee tor the Centennial History, a group of diocesan priests 
convoked by Bishop Grellinger, then administrator of the Diocese. Members of that 
committee are: Bishop John Grellinger, Monsignors John Gehl and Chester Ropella, 
Fathers Roland Ahearn, Simon Becker, O. Praem., Gordon Gilsdorf, Nicholas Gross, 
Joseph Jansen, C. Luke Leiterman, Carl Steiner, William Stengel, Emmet Weber, 
Edward Witczak and William Zimmer. The committee named Father William 
Stengel to edit a “Register” supplement marking the official celebration of the 
centennial, and Father Gordon Gilsdorf to act as editor of a seminary-oriented 
committee to produce a 100-page centennial book, to be printed by St. Norbert 
Abbey Press. Further, Bishop Grellinger addressed a letter to all priests and laity 
of the Diocese, calling for their contributions of historical materials through the 
deans of the Diocese. 

Gratitude must be extended now to Bishop Grellinger and his Committee 
for their direction and encouragement; to the deans, pastors and people, for their 
contributions of material; to Father Stengel and the “Register” staff for many 
photos and for their generous help; to Father Becker and his Abbey Press workmen 
for their patience and skills. 

In the practical realm the editing has been shared by Fathers Gordon 
Gilsdorf and William Zimmer. We give warm thanks to these fellow faculty 
members of Sacred Heart Seminary who shared the writing: Fathers Richard 
Gilsdorf, Carl Steiner, Milton Suess, Willard Vande Loo and Edward Witczak. 

We have had generous aid from many college students of Sacred Heart 
Seminary, especially from John Ebert, librarian, Joseph Schmitt, yearbook editor, 
Steve Halbach, artist, and Robert Lundt and Lawrence Kabat, photographers. Many 
students aided in cataloging of the Marx Collection of historical materials: Daniel 
Alberts, Guy Beck, John Cherek, Cliff Dillhunt, Robert Klein, Michael McCormick, 
Michael Radtke, Dennis Ryan, Martin Schuh, Gregory Smith, Mark Towsley, John 
Viste and Richard Zinkel. To all of them we express our sincere thanks. 

We wish to thank Mr. Quigley, Neville Public Museum, Green Bay, for 
his cooperation in obtaining the color photo of the Perrot Monstance and for two 
other historical photos within the book. The color photographs on the cover are 
the work of Mr. Russ Lowe, Adstaff, Hudson and Associates, Neenah, with the 
exception of the interior of the Cathedral, which is the work of Hank Lefebvre, 


eae phe full page plots photo of Bishop wveilo a through the courtesy “If Catholic performance 
of Fabian Bachrach, icago. e appreciate the work of these artists. does not i 1 
Additional photographs within the book are through the generosity of the then trul gee ett 
following photographers, studios and newspapers: The Archie Studio, Iron Mountain, TATU, Weg have failed. 
Le Bh eee Boe ve Bina aane Meatord: eae Studio, Green If our deeds contradict 

ay (Lombardi picture, p. ; Candi oto, Neenah; Daryl Cormick, Manitowoc; : 
Bill Engdahl, Hedrich-Blessing, Chicago (St. Vincent Hospital photo, p. 88); Don ae aps then | we shall 
Frazer, Seymour; “Glenmary’s Challenge,” Glendale, Ohio; Hagedorn Studio, Sister ave doubly sinned. 


Bay; Harmon Studio, Sturgeon Bay; William Hayes, Shorewood; “Herald-Times,” 
Manitowoc; Rev. Leo Herbst; Greg Ilk, Oshkosh; Image Studios, Inc., Appleton; 
John Jagemann, Manitowoc; Hank Lefebvre, Green Bay; Maryknoll Fathers, Mary- 
knoll, New. York; F, J. Pechman Studio, Green Bay (O’Brien picture, p. 32); 
“Press-Gazette” Photo, Green Bay; Religious News Service Photo (Boy Scouts picture, 
pp. 30-31); Rueckl Studio, Appleton; St. John Little Chute Yearbook; St. Norbert 
College Yearbook; Edwin Sanders, Kaukauna; Georg Schmidt, Breman, Germany; 
Sem Foto, Sacred Heart Seminary, Oneida; State Historical Society; Vassar Studios, 
Two Rivers; Milford Vickman, Green Bay; Sig Weinert, Manitowoc; Don Wright 
Studio, Green Bay (installation picture, p. 95). Because this book contains more 
than 500 photos, it is obvious that we owe a deep debt of gratitude to those who 
provided many of these. 

In. researching this booklet, we have taken particular pains to consult 
authoritative sources and to accept sound historical conclusions. Nevertheless 
because of the scope of the work and the premium of time, some oversights and 
chance inaccuraciés may have occurred; for these we apologize, although taking 
full responsibility for them. 

Fathers Gordon Gilsdorf and William Zimmer, Editors 
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